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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


HE latest news from Cuba points to events of far- 
President Palma still declares 
that he can subdue the rising, but so far his optimism 
has reeeived little justification. The Conference of the 
“veterans” who were to devise some scheme of peace broke 
up in dismay on the intelligence that the President had 
virtually proclaimed martial law in the three provinces of 
Pinar del Rio, Havana, and Santa Clara. Many of the so- 
called “independents” have announced their. intention of 
joining the revolutionaries, and it is said that the Vice- 
President of the Senate is among the deserters from the 
Presidential cause. Cuban politics, never very clear to out- 
siders, are now shrouded in a haze of general suspicion, and it 
is difficult for the President to distinguish friend from foe. In 
these circumstances, it was only natural that the United States 
Government should despatch a cruiser to Havana to safeguard 
American interests. On Thursday she landed a hundred and 
fifty Marines. Whether this is the beginning of a new 
nilitary occupation of the island by American troops remains 
to be seen; but if the Americans mean to prevent the 
revolutionaries succeeding, we do not see how it will be 
possible for them to avoid sending in troops, for the insurrec- 
tion is spreading rapidly. Ifthe United States Army arrives 
a second time in Cuba, it will come to stay. 


The little town of Siedlce, in Poland, has been the scene of 
a pogrom of the most inhuman kind. The population of the 
place is some twenty-eight thousand, of whom twelve thousand 
are Jews. Rioting began last Saturday, and according to the 
recognised procedure, the troops interfered to quell it, and for 
several days massacred and looted to their hearts’ content. 
Several hundred were killed and wounded, and the town bears 
the appearance of a place that has been sacked. The facts of 
the case are given fully in Thursday's J'imes, and leave no 
doubt as to the nature of the incident. The Vice-Governor 
baving fallen ill, the chief of the city military police took his 
place last week, and at once the rumour of a Jewish massacre 
arose. Certain Jews refused to be blackmailed for police pro- 
tection, and this started the massacre. It is worth noting 
that the regiment guilty of these barbarities was the Libau 
regiment, the same which distinguished itself at Bialystok. 
The fact that these troops were sent to replace another 
regiment just before the massacre has an ugly air of high 
official prearrangement. 


reaching importance. 


Last Saturday Father Francis Xavier Wernz, a German 
Jesuit, was elected General of the Society of Jesus by a 


Wiirtemberg in 1842, is a distinguished authority on canon 
law, and is said to be filled with progressive ideas. As was 
natural, the French Press regards the election as a fresh 
proof of the intimate relations existing between the Vatican 
and the German Emperor. Even the Italian Tribuna draws 
the same moral, and calls the incident a “ political demonstra- 
tion hostile to France.” One result is confidently anticipated 
in France,—that patriotic French Roman Catholics will bea 
little disillusioned with the Vatican; and it is assumed that 
on the whole the incident will do good, since if a Frenchman 
had been appointed he would have been chosen from the ranks 
of the extreme Ultramontanes. We have dealt with the 
subject elsewhere, but may note here as a curious fact that 
while Father Wernz is the third German who has directed 
the Society of Jesus, that office has never yet been filled by 
a Frenchman. 





On Friday and Saturday of last week the German Emperor 
delivered in Silesia three speeches of a somewhat flamboyant 
type on the future of Germany. In the first he eulogised 
the Army, and recalled the fact that a hundred years had 
passed since the collapse of the old Frederician system. Since 
then they had suffered much and learned much that could 
never be forgotten. In,the second and third he delivered 
a panegyric on Frederick the Great, who, according to him, 
lived under the special patronage of Providence. Let them 
reflect upon his career and take heart. “ As the great King 
was never forsaken by his old (divine) ally, even so our 
Fatherland and this fair province will always remain close 
to His heart.” It is a type of eloquence which would be odd in 
any other European Monarch; but the Kaiser is a law unto 
himself even in oratory, and ,there can be no doubt of the 
stimulating effect of his vehement optimism on his people. “ It 
is to the living that the world belongs, and it is the living who 
are in the right. Pessimists I will not tolerate, and let the 
man who is not fit for his work go away! Let him, if he 
likes, try to find a better country.” 


The Times of Tuesday summarised a remarkable letter 
published in the Siecle by a German Professor who visited 
England along with the deputation of journalists in June. 
The writer gives this country no credit for disinterested 
hospitality. England needs peace, because she bas great 
financial schemes in prospect in South Africa, and Germany 
has no objection to meeting her half-way. But on one point 
Germany cannot compromise,—the disarmament of Army or 
Navy. He canhot share the hopes of universal peace which 
certain English idealists hold. Germany’s specific character 
is that of a m.litary State, and “ no nation can, without speedy 
decline, treat with contempt the institutions to which it owes 
its birth.” England hassat heart the contempt of a rich 
commercial Power for the “sailor's shirt and the soldier's 
tunic.’ Not so Germany, who knows that her peculiar 
strength rests in her “ almost inexhaustible military reserve.” 
“Must the German Empire,” the writer exclaims, “ renounce 
this natural advantage by disarmament, or by the inter- 
national limitation of her contingents? We are no longer so 
stupid as that.” We have never done the German people the 
injustice of supposing that they were. 

We cannot but regret that the newspapers should give so 
much prominence to the agitation that is now going on in 
Bengal. No doubt that agitation should be carefully watched, 
and, we presume, is being watched, by the India Office; but 
if it becomes the subject of general and not very wise talk 
here, its influence in India is likely to be increased, not 
diminished. The moment the line of frothy declamation is 
overstepped, and treasonable acts are committed, we would 
punish them with the utmost severity; but till the line is 
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indulge to the utmost his capacity for windy rhetoric. No 
Empire has ever been overthrown by outside chatter, though 
the substitution of words for deeds by the men whose duty 
it is to rule soon brings down the fabric of government. 
We note that Sir George Birdwood in his letter in Tuesday's 
Times points out that the so-called coronation of Mr. 8. N. 
Banerjee was a true regal consecration because an umbrella 
was placed over his head and the tail of a yak waved before 
him. If this view can be supported, the coronation was pre- 
sumably a treasonable act, and should be dealt with as such 
unless the Government of India are convinced that it is a case 
of de minimis. 


The events of the past week in South Wales are very far 
from bearing out Mr. Keir Hardie’s boast that the Trade- 
Unions might safely be raised above the law, since they could 
be trusted to do all things in order and decency. In the 
Rbymney Valley and elsewhere there has been a campaign 
to compel non-Unionists to enter the Federation by methods 
which are not very far distant from terrorism. Men have 
been lassoed and dragged through the streets, bound with 
ropes and carried to Union meetings, and dressed up in 
women’s clothes as a public spectacle. One man was rescued 
with difficulty by the police as he was being thus paraded, 
and the lives of the unfortunate non-Unionists have been made 
a burden to them. Had they been more numerous the result 
would have been a serious riot, and it speaks well for the 
courage of the few that they stood their ground so long. If 
this is “peaceful persuasion,” we can only say that these 
words have lost all meaning. ‘This ruffianism did not take 
place during the actual progress of a strike, but represents a 
serious attempt to coerce all workmen into a certain organisa- 
tion. The worst feature of the case is that there has been no 
attempt to curb the disorders on the part of those apostles of 
peace, the Labour leaders. The incident is a significant 
commentary on the wisdom of that position outside and above 
the law which the British people are being asked to accord to 
the Trade-Unions, and it is the more to be regretted because 
of the excellent work that these Unions have recently done in 
connexion with the South Wales Coal Conciliation Board. 


On Thursday an Army Order was published constituting a 
General Staff for the British Army. The General Staff is to be 
composed of two divisions,—the General Staff at headquarters, 
and the General Staff in commands and districts. The former 
will consist of fifty-seven officers, including three Major- 
Generals, six Colonels, twenty-one Lieutenant-Colonels or 
Majors, and twenty-seven Captains. The latter will consist 
of a hundred and fourteen officers, most of them being of the 
rank of Colonel or below. Thus, in all, the General Staff 
will consist of a hundred and seventy-one persons. The 
functions of the General Staff at headquarters will be to 
advise on the strategical distribution of the Army, to super- 
vise the education of officers, the training and preparation 
of the Army for war, the study of military schemes, and 
the collecting of military intelligence. It will also direct 
the general policy in Army matters, and secure continuity of 
action in the execution of that policy. The functions of the 
General Staff in commands and districts will be to assist the 
officers on whose Staffs they are serving in promoting military 
efficiency, and to aid them in carrying out the policy pre- 
scribed by headquarters. The members of the General Staff 
will be drawn from the officers in the Army considered most 
likely to prove capable of forming a school of progressive 
military thought. As a general rule, officers will be required 
to have been through the Staff College and to have had eight 
years’ service. All appointments for the General Staff will 
be for four years, after which an officer, if below the rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, will return to regimental duty for a 
period of not less than one year. All appointments will be on 
probation for the first year. 





The publication of this Army Order is supplemented by an 
interesting explanatory Memorandum by the Secretary of 
State for War. He points out how the British Army has 
hitherto never possessed a General Staff, but how necessary 
such an organisation is under the conditions of modern war 
and for the efficient management of large numbers of troops. 
Mr. Haldane declares, very truly, that it is not only in the 
field that a trained General Staff makes its influence felt. It 
has a further réle in peace, the importance of which cannot 





be exaggerated. It ensures that an army shall move with th 
times, and not suffer from that process of petrifaction whi ‘ 
unhappily has always overtaken the British Army in PM 
periods between two wars. But while the General Staff . 
the brain of the Army, great care must be taken that jt shal 
keep in close touch with the Army as a whole. This hold on 
actuality is to be obtained by ensuring that “every Officer 
belonging to the General Staff, in every rank, shall actual) 
command troops. For instance, if he belongs to the Infantry 
he must command a company, a battalion, and a regiment 
before reaching General's rank.” 





Mr. Haldane ends by pointing out that the General Staff 
will be judged by the men it produces. “If they prove them. 
selves to be pedantic theorists, if they get out of touch with 
the Army, or if they exercise their authority by interfering in 
the details of administrative business for which others ars 
responsible, the failure of the present attempt to form 
General Staff is certain.” If, on the other hand, they master 
the science of war and understand war organisation, and 
impart that knowledge to the Army at large, the influence 
of the General Staff may become as far-reaching as in 
Germany or Japan. “As its name implies, the General Staff 
will be just as much responsible for the training and war 
organisation of the Auxiliary Forces as of the Regular 
Army.” Finally, Mr. Haldane hopes that the General Stag 
may “become a real bond of union between the widely 
scattered military forces of the Empire.” 








That the establishment of a General Staff is a wise step 
we have no sort of doubt. We sincerely hope with Mr, 
Haldane that it will be allowed a free scope, and that those 
mysterious forces which have so often produced ruin or 
atrophy in the best designed schemes will not be allowed to 
destroy the General Staff. What is chiefly wanted is to 
encourage intellectual activity in that body. That our picked 
officers are clever enough and industrious enough for any tasks 
which may be set them we are convinced; but it must never be 
forgotten that intellectual activity can only flourish when men 
are allowed individual responsibility, and are not checked 
and hampered by the crushing thought that if they show 
initiative they will be censured for not minding their own 
business. Men cannot think for themselves or develop 
fruitful ideas if they are held in the dead hand of an oppressive 
machine. 


The Board of Trade Returns for the month of August con- 
stitute a record both as regards exports and imports. Imports 
show an increase over those in August last year of over two 
millions, while the exports are larger by close on four millions. 
What makes the export figures specially memorable is that 
the increase is in manufactured articles, and in those very 
trades which we were assured by Mr. Chamberlain were dying. 
For example, the greatest increase of all is shown in the 
“export of iron and steel and other manufactures thereof.” 
Machinery also shows a very considerable increase over last 
year. The export of new ships, on the other band, has 
decreased, so that the pessimists have no excuse for saying 
that ships are the one thing in which we can still compete with 
the rest of the world. We note, not without amusement, 
that the Tariff Reformers are inclined to minimise the sig- 
nificance of the figures by declaring that Germany and 
America are also very prosperous, and that we are only able 
to send them manufactured iron and steel because the demand 
is so great in their home markets that they cannot supply it 
themselves. We have no doubt that the prosperity in 
America, Germany, and elsewhere on the Continent is one 
of the causes, if not the chief cause, of our increasing 
prosperity. Trade is always a mutual benefit. It is indeed 
impossible for any country to be prosperous without others 
sharing in the prosperity. On the other hand, if the 
prosperity of foreign nations declines, so must ours. No 
shop can do well when its customers have to retrench. 


The chairman of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
Sir W. H. Holland, speaking at the annual meeting at Bristol 
on Tuesday, told the same tale as the statistics. There were 
industries, he declared, and important ones, which had been 
enjoying during the last year or two a degree of prosperity 
which had not been known perhaps for the last twenty-five years. 
Measured by every known test, he thought one might with 
confidence say that the trade of the country at the present 
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time was prosperous. Railway returns were much better, 


bankers’ returns were bigger, and the cargoes carried by 
our shipowners were heavier. For the eight months ending 
August 3lst our imports showed an increase of thirty- 
three and a half millions over the corresponding period of last 
year, and an increase of forty-two and three-quarter millions 
over 1904. Exports, again, showed an increase of thirty-four 
anda balf millions over last year, and fifty-two and a quarter 
millions over two years ago. Touching on the  sbare- 
market, he pointed out that though the Stock Exchange 
might not be as active as it would like to be, there was no 
shrinkage in the earnings of the various companies to justify 
the great shrinkage in their capital value, and that afforded 
the best ground for the hope of recovery. After all, the 
investor, as distinguished from the speculator, was much more 
interested in dividends than in the inflation of capital values. 





The Congress discussed on Wednesday the question of 
Preferential Trade. The Congress of the Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Empire in July passed a resolution in favour of 
it, but Wednesday's gathering took a different line. It was 
admitted on all sides that it was highly desirable to increase 
the trade of the Mother-country with other parts of the 
Empire, but the opponents of the resolution urgued that no 
practicable scheme could be devised. One member said truly 
that any abandonment of the principle of liberty within the 
Empire would mean the dissolution of the whole structure. 
Subsequently an amendment was carried “That, while in 
warm sympathy with the desire for larger Imperial trade, this 
meeting cannot recommend a departure from the home policy 
of Free-trade in the absence of practical proposals.” We are 
content that the matter should rest there on the safe ground 
of practical possibility. The Congress also resolved that the 
question should be discussed as soon as possible inan Imperial 
Conference. We, too, are anxious to see the matter fully 
discussed, for we are convinced that discussion will only reveal 
the difficulties in a more glaring light. 

Though it militates so strongly against its demand for a 
Protective tariff as necessary to preserve British trade and 
commerce, we note that the Daily Mail has the candour to 
admit that the condition of the home trade is at the present 
moment most flourishing. In an article which is given a place 
of prominence in Friday's issue the Daily Mail declares that 
“a great wave of industrial prosperity unparalleled in some 
trades in the past twenty or thirty years is at present passing 
over England.” Sheffield is busier than at any time since the 
Franco-German War, and from Sunderland, Nottingham, and 
the Lancashire towns come reports of great prosperity. At 
Coventry there are said to be five thousand more male workers 
at work than there were this time last year. And yet Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Tariff Reformers during the last three 
years have been beating their breasts and strewing ashes on 
their hair, and swearing by all their gods that British industry 
was dying and could never recover without protection from 
the unfair competition of the foreigner! 





The Standard of Thursday makes a most interesting sugges- 
tion, and one which we sincerely trust will take practical shape. 
It is that owners of motor-boats, craft which we excel in 
building, and which are now becoming the instruments of a 
very fashionable and exciting sport, should be organised as 
sea-scouts. As the Standard points out, if in time of war or 
danger the home seas were scouted up and down by such 
vedette boats, a great deal of very useful information might 
be obtained, for the motor-boat, besides its immense speed, is 
so small as to offer little or no target to an enemy. The 
Standard, however, warns owners of such boats that they 
must train themselves properly, and not imagine that it is the 
duty of a scout to rush back the moment he sees, or fancies 
he sees, an enemy, and report a wondrous and tragic tale. 
Information carried by scouts is worse than useless unless the 
scout bears the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. We most sincerely trust that the patriotic suggestion 
of our contemporary will bear fruit, and that the Admiralty 
. find means to make use of these light-heeled coursers of 
the sea. 


A hundred years ago last Thursday died Charles James 
Fox. In spite of the fact that Mr. Fox charmed all his con- 
temporaries, irrespective of their political views, and that at 


his death Wordsworth and Scott bewailed a great English- 
man, we cannot join in the panegyrics that have been heaped 
upon him during the week, notably in a very remarkable 
leading article in the Times of Thursday. Fox was first too 
frivolous, and then too factious, to earn the praise which 
belongs to the patriot. He was neither a true friend of his 
country nor a true friend of liberty. He was willing to sacri- 
fice, not only any cause, but the nation’s dearest concerns, to 
party considerations, and his so-called love of freedom was 
nothing but a wild and disordered homage paid to an abstrac- 
tion which he believed to be unpopular with his political 
opponents. We have no desire to condemn Fox because of 
the excesses of his life, and we are aware that profligates 
have by no means always been incapable of making sacrifices 
for high causes. In Fox’s case, however, the unbridled 
indulgence of his passions had “hardened all within and 
petrified the feeling,” to such an extent that he had become 
incapable of great actions, though, we admit, not of great 
speeches. When it was proposed to Cromwell that Charles IL. 
should marry his daughter, and as his successor unite the 
warring elements in the State, Cromwell cut short the pro- 
posal with the remark: “ He is so damnably debauched that 
he would undo us all.” Had the control of Britain ever come 
into the hands of Charles James Fox, we do not doubt that 
the result would have been that prophesied by the Protector 
in regard to the man who, as Burke once reminded Fox, was 
his great-great-grandfather. Fox was no more a Liberal 
or a democrat than “old Rowley.” 


The extracts which the Times prints every day from its 
columns of a hundred years ago are always good reading, 
but perhaps none has been more interesting from a literary 
point of view than that of Tuesday. It is dated Septem- 
ber 10th, 1806, and begins as follows :— 

“We have been for some days in a state of apprehension that 
we should be very shortly called upon to announce the dissolution 
of Mr. Fox, and there is every reason to expect that it will be the 
office of to-morrow’s paper to state that event to the public.” 
Students of Wordsworth will remember his poem entitled 
“Lines Composed at Grasmere, the Author having just read 
in a Newspaper that the dissolution of Mr. Fox was hourly 
expected.” We can hardly doubt that the words from the 
Times which we have just quoted had been read by Words- 
worth, and thus formed the basis of bis verses. It is not 
often that one is able to reconstitute so exactly what we may 
call the physical conditions under which the subject of a 
poem is suggested to the poet’s mind. 


The Spectator Experimental Company was disbanded at 
Hounslow on Tuesday, on the completion of its six months’ 
training. We have dealt with the whole subject elsewhere, 
and will only say here that we trust in about a fortnight’s 
time to be able to publish a detailed report from Colonel 
Pollock on the work done at Hounslow, and a balance-sheet 
showing under the various heads how the money subscribed 
was expended. 


Last Saturday the first eight-oared race between an 
American and an English University took place over the 
Putney to Mortlake course, when a Harvard crew was opposed 
by Cambridge. The weather was perfect, and the race was 
witnessed by a larger crowd than has ever been seen before 
along the University course. Cambridge won the toss, and, 
starting at thirty-seven strokes a minute, soon drew ahead. 
At Craven Steps they were clear; at Hammersmith Bridge 








they led by two and three-quarter lengths; at Barnes Bridge 
by three lengths; and finally passed the winning-post two 
| lengths in front of their rivals. No finer race has been seen 
on the Thames, and both winners and losers are deserving of 
every commendation. The victory of Cambridge was largely 
due to their excellent start; but Harvard adopted the English 
style of rowing, and it says much for their form that though 
Cambridge rowed the faster stroke throughout, the lead after 
the first few minutes was not increased. The whole contest 
was conceived in a spirit of true sportsmanship, and while we 
congratulate the English crew, we would also most warmly 
congratulate their rivals, and express a hope that the futuro 
may see many such friendly encounters. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Sept. 13th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 86j—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY, 
AND WHAT IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


4 ee Spectator Experimental Company, having com- 
pleted its six months’ training, was disbanded on 
Tuesday. Brigadier-General Donald had received orders 
from the Army Council to hold a final inspection of the 
Company on the previous day, when a dismissal parade 
was held. Before we deal specifically with what has been 
accomplished by the Company, and the lessons which may 
be drawn from it, we desire to offer our thanks to the 
readers of the Spectator for their generous help and 
encouragement. Without their aid it would have been 
impossible to carry out what the King, with his 
customary prescience, at an early stage in the under- 
taking described As “an experiment of national import- 
ance.” The public-spirited men and women who 
contributed to the Spectator Fund may feel that the 
sympathy and support they gave were in no sense thrown 
away, and that they have helped to do something which 
may in the end have the most important results, not 
merely in improving the Auxiliary Forces of the nation, 
but also in improving the moral and physique of the 
British people. Our thanks and congratulations must 
also be given to Colonel Pollock, whose letter to us last 
autumn was the first step in the march which ended so 
successfully on Tuesday, to Mr. Walsh, to the sergeant- 
instructors, and to the non-commissioned officers and men of 
the Spectator Experimental Company. If Colonel Pollock 
had not proved himself to be possessed of remarkable 
powers of organisation, and of tact and good sense as well, 
the work undertaken by the Spectator and its readers 
must have been thrown away. The best schemes on 
paper and the best intentions of patriotic subscribers 
would have been worthless had they not been carried out 
by thoroughly competent hands. It must be remembered 
that what the Spectator commissioned Colonel Pollock to 
do was nothing less than to improvise a miniature army, 
—or shall we say one of the coral cells which make up an 
army? He had not only to provide for the clothing, the 
catering, the housing, and the medical attendance required 
by the men, but also for their instruction in drill, in tactical 
exercises, in shooting, signalling, gymnastics, trenching, 
bridge-building, and a dozen other matters which the 
modern soldier must understand if he is to be competent 
in his work. If amachine for producing these results had 
been ready and working, it would have been a comparatively 
easy thing to pass men through it. But remember that 
what had to be done in the case of the Spectator Company 
was first to design and build a special machine of a type 
not in existence before, then to discover the raw material 
fit to be put into it, and lastly to turn that raw material 
into the finished product. If Colonel Pollock and Mr. 
Walsh, and the sergeant-instructors acting under them, 
had been the kind of men who quail before obstacles and 
difficulties, they could never have accomplished their task. 
Happily, they were born for whatever was arduous, and 
difficulties vanished at their touch. 

We must not forget also that they received the most 
loyal co-operation from the men who formed the rank- 
and-file of the Spectator Company. These lads—their 
average age was only nineteen—showed from the very 
beginning that they understood that they were engaged 
upon a work of real importance to the nation, and that 
they were determined to make it a success. Not for one 
moment did they approach their task in the spirit of men 
who were hired to perform certain duties, and who did not 
intend to give a pennyworth more than they had bargained 
to give. The notion that this or that was not in their 
engagement never appeared to have entered their heads. 
Their evident object was to get the greatest possible benefit 
out of their training, and to make the Company something 
to be proud of. Esprit de corps is a most valuable quality, 
and it is interesting to see how quickly and easily it grows up 
under proper conditions. We venture to say that a month 
after the Company was formed there was not a man in it 
who did not have the true regimental—or shall we say 
public-school ?—feeling about the Spectator Company. 
Stevenson in one of his letters from Samoa speaks of 
seeing some of the lads out of a British warship, and 








TT 

remarks that in the bluejackets of the Navy the State 
produced from the less rich classes of the commu dee 
new kind of public-school boy. Those who i 
Spectator Company at close quarters will realise an 
we mean when we say that they had the genuine ublie 
school tone. It is true, no doubt, that they were Fallot 
animal spirits; but though these may have occasionall 
run wild, they never went astray. It was always possibh, 
to appeal, with certainty as to the result, to the honour 
well as to the good sense of the Company. The fact that 
they were not under military discipline, but were onl 
engaged on a civil contract as men are in a factory ~ 
workshop, was never taken advantage of. This absence 
of military authority made it necessary, no doubt, to be 
more strict and severe in the matters of detail and as 
regards the infringement of rules and regulations. We are 
inclined to think, however, that in reality this was a gain 
rather than a loss, though occasionally small offences may 
have seemed to receive a somewhat disproportionate punish. 
ment. In any case, the thanks of the Spectator can be 
given most heartily and without any qualification to the 
men of the Company. We part with our co-operators at 
Hounslow with a real sense of regret. Finally, we have to 
thank the Press for the kindest and most generous treat. 
ment of the Experiment throughout its course. Without 
an exception, our contemporaries gave us unstinted help and 
encouragement. 
_ What has the Experiment proved? In the first place, 
it has proved what we may term the abstract proposition 
that it is possible to make a competent infantry soldier 
in six months by pursuing a system of rational and 
intensive training. The men were not only inspired with 
a high sense of military duty, but they learnt how to 
carry that duty outexactly. Next, it has provel—and from 
the point of view of the Spectator this is of supreme 
importance—that the proposition which we set out at the 
start is correct; namely, that a system of six months’ 
training will afford a basis for the Militia Force of the 
future. We have always held that a Militia—that is, a 
body of men who are civilians on one side and soldiers on 
the other—is absolutely essential to our military system. 
We have never yet carried through a great. war without 
the use of the Militia, and it is evident that we 
never shall. But if we must rely upon the Militia, 
it is essential that the Militia should be formed 
from sound material. We fear, however, that it must be 
admitted that the majority of the Militia at the present 
time do not come from the soundest classes of the com- 
munity. The reason for this is not that the Militia is 
per se unpopular, or that young Englishmen do not 
like soldiering, but simply that the present conditions 
of service in the Militia make it impossible—with a few 
special exceptions—for any man wlio is not a casual 
labourer to enlist in it. The necessity for a month's 
training every year, not at the men’s time, but at tho 
time appointed by the military authorities, renders the 
Militiaman unemployable in the great majority of trades 
and occupations. This being so, the Militia cannot flourish 
unless the conditions of service are changed. The Spectator 
Experiment has shown how these con litions may be and 
ought to be changed. We hold that the Militiaman of 
the future should receive a thorough six months’ training 
on the lines of the Spectator Company, and that after that 
he should serve in the Militia on what we may term 
Volunteer conditions,—that is, that he should do only a 
week’s training each year under canvas and a certain 
amount of drill and rifle-shooting in his evenings or other 
spare hours. We say, without fear of contradiction, that 
the Spectator Company has proved that these conditions 
would not only give us much more efficient soldiers, but, 
what is equally important, would enable a far better class 
of man to enter the Militia. 

The rank-and-file of the Spectator Experimental Com- 
pany were not exceptional men in any way. They were 
just ordinary young men of the working class with a 
natural ambition to do well in civil life, and also with 
the healthy young Englishman's liking for soldiering and 
desire to serve his country in some way or other. Given 
a Militia on the Spectator basis, such men could join the 
force without ruin to their civil prespects. In the existing 
Militia, as many of the Spectator Company stated in the 
series of questions that was addressed to them, they could 
not indulge their desire to serve their country and learn 
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soldiering without condemning themselves to sink into the 
ranks of the casual labourer. We hold, then, that the 
Gyectator Experiment shows that if it were once made clear 
the youth of the nation that they could have six months 
instruction between seventeen and eighteen which would 
improve them morally, physically, and intellectually, and 
then efterwards serve for, say, five or six years under 
Volunteer conditions, the country might have at a com- 

ratively small cost a Militia Force of three hundred 
thousand men,—a force which would be formed from 
material equal to, if not better than, that to be found in 
any army in the world. And here we must point out that 
the experiment which the W ar Office are at this moment 
beginning to try with the Militia is, we regret to think, 
not likely to succeed. It is in no sense based on the lines 
of the Spectator Experiment. If it fails, then it must not 
be supposed that it has been shown that the Spectator 
Experiment could not be carried out on a big scale. The 
reason Why we are doubtful as to the Government 
experiment is this. The men, though they are to be 
trained for six months, are to be asked in the future, or at 
any rate for their first two years, to go into camp for six 
weeks a year. This, in our opinion, ruins the Government 
experiment at the beginning. It intensifies the unemploy- 
able character of the Militiaman. If the liability to four 
weeks’ training makes him unemployable, the liability to 
six weeks’ will place him in an even worse situation. No 
one but the class of man who entered the Militia previously 
will think of joining it under the new conditions. 

What is wanted is to advertise to the nation that a 
complete change is to be made in the Militia, and that 
the old reasons for its disconsideration in the public mind 
have been done away with. For this purpose we woul 
change the name of the Militia to the Imperial Militia, a 
name which it might properly bear if, as is now proposed, 
it is to be enlisted for Imperial oversea service on embodi- 
ment in case of a serious war. For this new model 
Imperial Militia the service should, as we have said, be 
six months’ initial training, and afterwards service under 
Volunteer conditions. Such an offer to the youth of the 
country would, we believe, prove as attractive as that 
made by the Spectator. As it is, we fear the attractiveness, 
if any, will be merely that of an offer to house and feed 
men during the winter months. Such an offer may slightly 
increase the number of recruits, but it will not draw them, 
as was chiefly wanted, from a better class. If, then, the 
War Office intend to make any real use of the Spectator 
Experiment, they must entirely remodel their proposals 
for trying the effect of a six months’ initial training on the 
Militia. Their present scheme is a half-mgasure which 
can give no permanent improvement. 

Before we leave the subject of the Spectator Experi- 
mental Company we desire to place on record the immense 
improvement, moral, intellectual, and physical, produced 
by the six months’ training. ‘This improvement was felt 
by every man in the Company. Not one of them failed 
to realise that he was a better man in every way for his 
training. 





UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 

HILE watching the development of the Spectator 

Experimental Company from week to week during 
the past six months we have, we are bound to confess, very 
considerably altered our views in regard to universal 
national training. We have always believed that such 
training, could it be brought about, would be a great 
benefit to our population ; but we now realise that the 
benefit is so enormous that every effort should be made to 
endow the whole of the youth of the nation with physical 
training of a kind similar to that undergone by the Spectator 
Company, and to make it as universal as the literary 
education imposed upon our children by the Act of 1870. 
Let it be clearly understood that our standpoint here is 
the moral and physical one, not the military. Owing to 
the fact that our Army, if it fights on a great scale, must 
fight oversea, and probably in tropical countries, universal 
military service is inapplicable to our Empire. You could 
not use a compulsory-service Army in India or China, South 
Africa or Egypt. We must rely upon an Army raised upon 
4 purely voluntary basis for the defence of the Empire. 
A voluntary Regular Army, plus an adequate Navy and 
* large Militia and Volunteer Force, will, if properly 
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organised, give us all the security we need, and in truth 
give it us quite as cheaply as the Continental system. 
The real cost to the nation does not rest in the men’s 
pay, however large an item that may seem to be, but in 
the withdrawal of the soldier from civil employment. 

We think, as we have always thought, that we do 
not need universal service from the military side, but 
we have also come to realise that universal military 
training is, on the moral and physical side, so beneficial 
that we do not think that it ought to be withheld from 
the young men of Britain. ‘lo give every young man in 
the country between the ages of seventeen and eighteen 
the kind of training which, owing to the generosity of our 
readers, we have been able to give to a hundred young 
Englishmen would, we believe, immensely improve the 
manhood of the nation. That such training would 
engender militarism—which we hate as much as any 
man—or would make the nation as a whole ready or 
anxious to plunge into dangerous advefftures, we cannot 
concede for a moment, Again, we are certain that it 
would not lower, but raise, the moral tone of those 
receiving it. We are sure that the moral of the young 
men who did their training at Hounslow was better 
than it would have been had they remained in civil 
work. They were fully occupied in manly exercises, and 
in work which stimulated and maintained their self-respect. 
The Spectator certainly opened no school for idleness or 
intemperance at Hounslow, as may be illustrated by one 
fact. The wet canteen—that is, the canteen where the men 
could buy beer—closed at the end of the first fortnight for 
want of patronage! We venture to say also that betting 
—the other chief besetting sin of the working class at 
the present day—found little or no encouragement at 
Hounslow. 

But though we are convinced that it would be an 
immense benefit if all classes in the community were 
between the years of seventeen and eighteen to receive three 
months’ training, we are fully aware that it is not practical 
politics to advocate this at the present moment. You cannot 
get the British people to take so big a step at once. 
They must go by degrees in this matter, as they did in 
the matter of literary education. We are inclined to 
suggest, therefore, that we should follow the analogy of 
the latter. The education of the people was begun 
by voluntary societies, which established schools through- 
out the land. The next step was for Government 
to give grants to these schools, the grants being slowly 
increased till they covered nearly the whole cost. After 
that education gradually became a national undertaking, 
and finally compulsory and free. Would it not be possible, 
to begin with, to open in various towns and counties of 
Britain training-places, supported by contributions from 
the richer classes in the community, where young men might 
voluntarily receive a three months’ training, Government 
giving facilities for such training, and agreeing to pay a 
capitation grant of, say, £10 for every lad who was certified 
to have reached a certain standard of efliciency and to 
have then entered either the Regular Army, the Imperial 
Militia, or the Imperial Yeomanry? The general expenses 
of the training, and the expenses of those who did not join 
any of the national forces, would, of course, have to be 
borne by the subscribers, just as were the expenses of 
voluntary schools, or as are the expenses of hospitals 
and other such institutions. If such schools for 
military training were first established by private 
effort, and proved a success, we believe that there 
would be very little difficulty in gradually getting the 
nation to take them over and assume the obligation 
of giving a minimum training of three months to the 
whole population, and finally making such training 
obligatory. No doubt when the training became com- 
pulsory it would be necessary to make provision for those 
who conscientiously objected to receiving any training of a 
military character. That, however, would be quite easy. 
If a boy, or his parents on his behalf, objected to 
learning the use of the rifle, he might be sent to a special 
training-place where nothing but gymnastics were taught, 
or where he would merely learn to keep his body in a 
hygienic condition. We do not imagine that any very 
large number of parents would forbid their boys receiving 
military training, for most people of common-sense 
would realise that there is all the difference in the world 
between training to do a thing and doing it. A man may 
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be trained to read and write, but if he has a conscientious 
objection to reading certain books, he has only got to 
refrain from making use of his literary knowledge in that 


direction. 


Because a man has learned when young to 


shoot with a rifle or to “form fours,” he is not thereby 
compelled in after life to shoot or march. He has it in 
his own power never to discharge a firearm and never to 


keep step with anybody else. 


To sum up, our experience of the Spectator Company 
has made us desire the universal training of the youth of 
this country, not for military, but for moral and physical 
reasons, and we hold that every effort should be made to 
induce the voters to assent to such training. Let us begin 


by making it voluntary. 


Universality, if the country, 


as we believe it will, finds the results good, will soon 


follow. 





THE VISIT OF THE AMIR TO INDIA. 


HE Afghan policy of the British Government has long 
been a settled thing. Afghanistan is a buffer-State, 

and it is worth while to realise what this term implies. 
It is not a feudatory State, it is not in the ordinary sense 
a protected State, and it is not, though in alliance with 
It isa 
buffer between two great and potentially hostile Powers, 
and the first desideratum of a buffer is that it should be 
Our interest is therefore to see 
that Afghanistan remains a free country, and, if possible, 
a prosperous country, for nothing impairs independence so 
readily as poverty. She must be a country without foreign 
relations, and the protective and exclusive tendency of all 
Oriental despotisms makes in her case for the peace 
If a State is to be a buffer, it cannot | 
No one can 
her 
Government, and by Afghan law no subject can leave 
trade which 
enters her borders on the North and leaves them on the 
The country, therefore, 
stands on an artificial basis, being to all intents neutralised 
British policy towards it has a 
It must prevent any political interference 
by Persia or Russia, and it must abstain from any appear- 
Our 


Britain, under the suzerainty of the British Raj. 


strong and independent. 


of the world. 
be allowed to become a thoroughfare. 
enter Afghanistan without the permission of 


the territory without a permit. The 
South is jealously supervised. 


for international purposes. 
twofold aspect. 


ance of dictation or influence on the part of India. 
relations with the Court of the Amir are governed, how- 


ever, not only by these obvious needs of general policy, 
Abdurrahman entered 
into a contract with Britain under which he undertook to 
have no dealings with Russia or Persia, save through the 


but by certain specific Treaty terms. 


medium of the Indian Government. He undertook, also, 


to use his army, if occasion arose, to safeguard the 


northern frontier of India from invasion. In return 
he received a certain yearly subsidy, and various con- 
cessions which depended on the fact that the way 


from Afghanistan to the sea lies through Indian terri- | 


tory, such as the right to the unlimited importation 
of arms. This Treaty remains, for it was the sole achieve- 
ment of the Dane Mission to Kabul that the engagements 
entered into with Abdurrahman were renewed with his 
successor. Habib Ullah was allowed to draw the arrears 
of the annual subsidies which had been accumulating since 
his father’s death, and the independence of Afghanistan 
received new recognition in the title by which the Amir 
was described in the document: “ Independent King of 
the State of Afghanistan and its Dependencies.” 

But the value of such an arrangement depends upon the 
spirit in which it is carried out. Afghanistan is a protec- 
tion instead of a menace to India only so long as her ruler 
is well disposed to us and clearly alive to his real interests. 
To all those, therefore, who are attracted by frontier 
questions the announcement that the Amir had cordially 
accepted the invitation of the Indian Government to visit 
the country during the coming winter is full of significance. 
The visit will probably be fixed for December, though 
neither date nor place is yet finally settled. It is highly 
important, if the two countries are to work together 
harmoniously, that their rulers should get into personal 
touch. An untravelled Amir is not likely to realise the 
power of Britain when he pictures Calcutta as another 
Kabul and the Indian Army as something not unlike his 
own forces. It was the visit of Abdurrahman to Rawal 
Pindi in 1885 which determined the policy of Afghanistan 


ee 

to-day. It has been officially announced that the com} 
visit is not of a political but of a friendly character 
this is as it should be. Our Afghan policy does oe a 
revision; what is needed is that the new Amir er 
appreciate the meaning of the alliance into which hi 
father entered. Hitherto there have been signs that he 
was not disposed in all things to follow in his father’ 
footsteps. After his accession in 1901 he showed ‘ 
tendency to fall into the hands of the Mullahs, and to 
send haughty and capricious replies to the communications 
of the Government of India. His more politic and master. 
ful brother, Nasr Ullah Khan, is believed to have exerted 
his influence to keep him from any conspicuous aget of 
folly; but the attitude of his Government at first, whil, 
formally correct, cannot be said to have been friendly, |, 
those early years it will be remembered that Russia madg 
certain attempts to open up political negotiations with the 
Amir on her own account; but Habib Ullah had the 
qualities of his defects, and his dislike of foreign influencg 
—as great as that of his father—rendered such efforts 
abortive. The Government of India, anxious to set matters 
straight, invited him more than once to visit the Viceroy: 
but the Amir showed no intention of accepting. (ng 
excuse after another was found, and his son, Inayat Ullah 
Khan, was despatched in his place. Finally, Mr. Brodrick 
tried the experiment, scarcely consistent with British 
dignity, of sending the mountain to Mohammed. The 
Dane Expedition, as we have said, effected nothing 
beyond a ratification of the original Treaty. Habib Ullah 
had certainly cause to congratulate himself on the success 
of his policy of passive resistance. 

What has wrought the change in his attitude? Partly, 











perhaps, the influence of his son, whose tour in India wag 
an unqualified success; but mainly, we think, because, 
with the traditional shrewdness of his house, he has 
analysed his position, and is beginning to see where his 
advantage lies. The lessons of the Russo-Japanese War 
have been slow in penetrating to the minds of Oriental 
statesmen. At first they seemed to point only to the 
possible superiority of East to West. In Afghanistan, 
we are informed, the argument ran thus :—* We have 
in times past beaten the British, whom the Japanese 
apparently fear, because they court them as allies, 
Therefore we must be superior to the Japanese.” 
But reasoning based on Maiwand and on the motives 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance could not bear examina- 
tion, more especially as fuller accounts made clear the 
reason of the Japanese triumph. Habib Ullah, retaining 
his old desire for an exclusion of all foreign influence, 
may well have come to see that there were better means 
of attaining it than a sulky refractoriness. He may have 
seen, too, that the privileged position of Afghanistan as 
the mistress courted by two jealous suitors was for the 
moment gone. Russia’s débdcle in the Far East and her 
preoccupation with revolution at home have postponed her 
forward policy in Central Asia in all likelihood for a 
generation. When Abdurrahman met Lord Dufferin in 
1885 there were dark clouds threatening in the North, and 
the friendliness of Afghanistan was something worth 
great sacrifices to obtain. Even in 1902, with Russia 
intact and Britain wearied by a long war, the overtures 
made from the North to Habib Ullah might well have 
caused uneasiness to the British Cabinet. But to-day 
such overtures are impossible, and if they were possible, 
they would be meaningless. The Amir is no longer the 
keeper of the gates through which a hostile army might 
descend to the plains of India. Russian influence in 
Afghanistan is no longer something fraught with infinite 
possibilities of danger, and to be averted at all costs. 
The materials for bargaining which Abdurrahman held 
are lost, for the present at all events, to his son. It is 
our interest to keep Afghanistan a strong, independent 
buffer-State; but it is also her interest to assist us in 
our policy, for her traditional aims can only be realised 
through our assistance. Because we believe that the 
interests of the two peoples are one, we welcome aby 
incident which may smooth the path for harmonious 
co-operation, and we trust that the coming visit of the 
Amir will lay the foundations of a friendliness as real as 
that of his father. 
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THE “BLACK POPE.” 


HE journalists of Europe have been busily occupied 
for the last week in exaggerating an event which 
but for preoccupations and prejudices would be regarded 
as an ordinary one. The Jesuits have had to elect a new 
General, and because they have elected Father Wernz, a 
German canonist of repute, all manner of far-reaching 
deductions have been drawn. The German Emperor has, 
it is alleged, been using his influence in the election in 
the hope of enlisting the weight of the Roman Catholic 
Church on the side of his standing controversy with 
France. The Jesuits, it is asserted, have elected a 
German because he will be sure to punish France for 
dissolving the Concordat with the Pope ; and the ambition 
of Berlin is to be gratified all through the world, and 
especially in German Austria and Spanish America, by the 
steady aid of the Church. Surely all this is a little absurd, 
and betrays something of prejudice as well as something 
of unreasoning fear. ‘The Jesuits have a certain influ- 
ence within the Roman Church, which is used in what 
Protestants must consider an unwise way; and being the 
ablest as well as the most cultivated of the priesthood, 
they have considerable weight with important individuals, 
especially with Roman Catholic Sovereigns, who have 
often reason to be anxious about their souls, and with 
the eminent politicians who direct their action. For the 
rest, the sort of quasi-supernatural power attributed to 
the Order by their enemies is merely a superstition fed by 
dislike of the peculiar rules which are supposed to govern 
their conduct. ‘hey are assumed, on the strength of 
some books of casuistry, to be utterly unscrupulous, and 
therefore to be immensely powerful, as if unscrupulous 
corporations did not constantly baffle their own objects by 
the hatred they are certain to inspire. A man who is 
always lying is always being detected, and always in the end 
destroys his own influence ; and why should a corporation 
of whom the same thing is alleged escape the same result ? 
An unscrupulousness at least equal to that of the Jesuits 
has not made the Russian bureaucracy strong ; has rather 
fastened on them the suspicion and hatred at once of the 
intellectuals and the people. ‘The Jesuits, again, ave said 
to be dangerous because they implicitly obey the orders of 
their chief,—a theory which implies that despotism 1s the 
most effective method of government, and agents who are 
drilled into automata the most competent of administrators. 
Why should a Jesuit General be incapable of blundering 
any more than a Czar or an Emperor of China? Even if 
the aspersions are well founded—which may be doubted, 
for most of the Jesuit Fathers are gentlemen, and the 
obligations of caste restrain men almost as strongly as 
religious opinion—the success attributed to their machina- 
tions is for the most part a dreamy assumption. What 
have the Jesuits accomplished in pursuit of their alleged 
object of making the Roman Catholic Church supreme 
throughout the world? ‘They helped when they were first 
organised to reform that Church, which had been sinking, 
through misgovernment at Rome and overmuch luxury 
elsewhere, into a sort of paganism; but since that period 
they have accomplished politically exceedingly little. 
Providence has certainly not favoured them. ‘The 
sovereignty of the world has passed into other than Roman 
Catholic hands. The great States which have gradually 
grown to power are either Protestant, like Germany, 
Britain, and the American Union, or schismatic, like 
Russia, or, like France, so nearly agnostic that their usual 
Governments are regarded by pious Roman Catholics 
as deadly and dangerous foes. Outside a limited area 
in Europe, and a congeries of very feeble, though very 
extensive, States in Spanish America, the world has 
escaped the direction of the Roman Catholic priesthood ; 
and, though the Jesuits have remarkable skill in educating 
youth, they do not breed the men of genius who might 
reconsolidate the Empire of the Church. 


As to any special relation between the German Court 
and the Order of Jesus, we simply disbelieve it. They 
cannot even wish that the house of Hohenzollern should 
be dominant in the world. ‘That house is Protestant, 
and will always remain so. Its ideal of governing is 
absolute control in ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs, and 
its people, even when they are Roman Catholic, have none 
of the Latin feeling that the one road to heaven is sub- 
missiveness to the Church. ‘The Deputies of the German 








Centre seek, sometimes even angrily, freedom for their 
Church, from a mixture of conviction and pride and thirst 
for their social liberty, precisely the motives which in the 
British Parliament move English Nonconformists. No 
one asserts that the Jesuits are hypocrites, or that they 
are looking forward to any end except the dominance 
of Roman Catholicism; and how is that to follow the 
overthrow of France by a Protestant Power, or the 
immense aggrandisement of that Power which would 
attend the absorption of the Roman Catholic provinces of 
Austria, or the acquisition of new and rich provinces on 
the American Continent? Yet all these objects are 
alleged to be among those which the new Jesuit General 
is actively to promote. As for Great Britain, the Jesuits 
regard her as the Vatican regards her,—as the one Great 
Power which, having broken loose from the true faith, still 
leaves to that faith an unwatched liberty which is refused 
by every other schismatic State. Even in India, where 
the Government is absolute, the Vatican is often protected 
against the self-asserting independence of the Patriarchs 
of Goa. Wherefore, then, all this terror of the Jesuit 
body, which numbers only about sixteen thousand devotees, 
and the keen interest in the nationality of its new General, 
who must regard himself as above all the petty divisions 
of race and forms of government ? 


That the Roman Catholic States should be keenly 
interested is natural enough, for the function of the 
Jesuits in such States is to watch the Episcopate, to bring 
the Bishops to heel in the interests of the Monarch 
enthroned at the Vatican, and to repress all those ten- 
dencies which might in the end make of the Roman priest- 
hood an independent body. The statesmen grow angry at 
what they think an unmanageable obstinacy, the Bishops 
grow irritated at what they deem unwarrantable inter- 
ference, and the Liberal presbyters within the Church com- 
plain that they are placed in most galling and most unwise, 
or, as they usually describe them, “ mediaeval,” fetters. 
Who make the force of the intransigeants in the Curia 
itself except the Jesuits? Nevertheless, the Jesuits hold to 
their policy, and, it cannot be denied, restrain the clerics of 
their own Communion from thinking and acting in a way 
which might in the end rend the Universal Church into a 
series of national Churches, any one of which might 
become schismatic, as the Churches which spoke Greek, 
and most of the Teutonic Churches, did. That, and not 
any belief in their half-supernatural cunning, is the root 
of the hatred which, when Roman Catholic dignitaries 
are confidential, is so often expressed in Roman Catholic 
countries towards the Order of Jesus. They hold, indeed, 
a position closely resembling that of the followers of our 
own High Church, who will never allow the Bishops to 
forget that among their functions is to protect unity, to 
respect symbolism, and to repress the instinctive tendency 
of Englishmen towards what is sometimes, not perhaps 
judiciously, called “atomism.” The clergy are to be a 
corporation, to form an entity, and not to be a collection of 
presbyters, each thinking for himself and expressing the 
ideas which seem to him true. Im electing a German 
General as their head the Jesuits may have chosen the 
wisest man among them; but they have spread a new 
race suspicion among the Latin peoples, who after all are, 
and wilf probably remain, the only peoples who heartily 
believe that the Roman Catholic Church is the only true 
exponent of Christianity, and that outside her Communion 
man has only to trust, and will err in trusting, to the 
uncovenanted mercies of God. 





RIVAL MEMORIES. 


‘QVHE attraction of the MacDonnell correspondence seems 

irresistible. First of all we had Mr. Long going 
out of his way to ask a political conundrum, and then 
imploring his hearers not to trouble their heads about the 
answer. His hearers naturally did trouble them very 
much. They insisted on being told more of the delightful 
puzzle of which Mr. Long had refused to give any explana- 
tion. Sir Antony MacDonnell next came on the stage. 
There is a correspondence, it seems. It is no mare’s-nest 
that Mr. Long has discovered. More than this, it is an 
important correspondence,—so important that Sir Antony 
MacDonnell thinks that it ought not yet to be given to the 
Press. This naturally sets Mr. Long — demanding its 
publication. If Sir Antony wishes it kept back, it must 
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be because there is something in it that will benefit the 
Unionist cause. When things had gone as far as this, it 
was not to be expected that Mr. Wyndham should not add 
his mite to the general muddle. His contribution, indeed, 
is by far the most remarkable that has been made. Mr. 
Long speaks and writes with an air of conscious innocence. 
There have been very black things, he tells us, done in the 
recent past. Though he does not wish them to be inquired 
into any further, he is not at all anxious that they should 
be forgotten. On the contrary, they are to be looked back 
to with profound dissatisfaction, grave mistrust, bitter 
indignation. But Mr. Long can safely recommend the 
cherishing of these disturbing emotions. He has had 
no part in exciting them. As soon as he became 
Chief Secretary, peace, and as much goodwill as is 
ordinarily to be found in Ireland, were at once restored. 
Mr. Wyndham can claim no such immunity from 
criticism. If there be any sins to which he wishes to 
call attention, they must be his own. The garb of 
innocence is for Mr. Long. Is there anything left for 
Mr. Wyndham save the white sheet of penance? Mr. 
Wyndham thinks that a great deal is left. He does not 
accept this description of his position. If he had to accept 
it, he admits that he would have but a poor defence. But 
the whole case against him is a “ huge delusion.” That 
case is that he is, or was, in favour of some scheme of 
Devolution hardly to be distinguished from the “ half- 
baked compromise” upon which the present Government 
are, he thinks, intending to embark. That would be, he 
admits, “a very good argument if it could be substan- 
tiated.” When Mr. Bryce brings forward his measures, 
nothing could suit his purpose better than to be able to 
say to Mr. Wyndham: “I am only doing what you your- 
self either approved or contemplated.” What a good card 
to hold! says Mr. Wyndham, if you hold it. But before 
it can be held it must exist; and this is just where the 
case breaks down. “ That card does not exist.” 

Aud then, warmed by his own confident assurances, Mr. 
Wyndham makes a clean breast of it. He will meet the 
attack in the most straightforward way. He will not 
parody it, he will not travesty it. The charges are 
four:—That Mr. Wyndham appointed Sir Antony 
MacDonnell; that he appointed him to carry out a 
new and mysterious policy; that this policy included the 
policy of Devolution; that Mr. Balfour approved of the 
appointment, and therefore approved of Devolution. On 
this fourth charge we shall not touch, as Mr. Balfour has 
not yet spoken. Of these four counts in the indictment 
—a Unionist indictment, be it remembered—Mr. Wyndham 
pleads guilty only to one. He did appoint Sir Antony 
MacDonnell. The second count be dismisses at once. It 
‘is simply untrue.” He never “approved of the scheme of 
Devolution published in September, 1904, or of any other 
scheme of Devolution, or of Devolution in any shape at 
any time.” The third count demands from him some- 
thing more of narrative. If the policy of 1902—the 
policy to carry out which Mr. Wyndham sought the aid of 
Sir Antony MacDonnell—was not Devolution, what was it ? 
Just nothing at all,—at least, nothing that was either new 
or mysterious. But though this misunderstood and mis- 
described policy was neither new nor mysterious, it did 
include seven “projects.” They were, however, onl fold pro- 
jects. They had been part of the Unionist heritage all along. 
Every Prime Minister and Chief Secretary, Tory, Con- 
servative, and Unionist, has been eager to maintain law 
and order, to promote land purchase, to give Irishmen the 
advantages of higher education in an acceptable form, to 
co-ordinate the numerous Departments of the Irish Govern- 
ment, to make efforts towards conciliation, to develop Irish 
transit, and to give relief to some of the more heavily rated 
districts of the country. These seven projects make up 
Mr. Wyndhawm’s conception of Unionist policy in Ireland, 
and upon every one of them, he tells us, he had been 
engaged “for months in all cases, for years in some,” when 
the vacancy occurred in the Under-Secretaryship. We have 
not a word to say against Mr. Wyndham’s occupation 
during this time, except to remark that without more 
motive-power than the Prime Minister was inclined to 
give him, not much was likely to come of it. An Irish 
policy which is left ‘‘an open question, decided freely in 
the House of Commons, and not in accordance with the 
dictates of the Government Whip,’ may come to the 
birth, but there will not be strength to survive. Party 
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government means something more than the Setting up of 
political Aunt Sallys for friend or foe alike to have a ff 
at. But what is left unexplained is why a vacaney ; 
this particular office should have seemed to Mr. Wyndh " 
a reason for suddenly forcing the pace. It would lee 
been possible, one would have thought, to find one Irish 
Unionist willing to co-operate in carrying out the tradj 
tional policy of the Government. It was not so, however. 
There was only one man, seemingly, who could help Mr 
Wyndham in giving effect to ideas that had recommended 
themselves to Mr. Disraeli and Lord Mayo, and to « every 
Tory, Conservative, and Unionist Prime Minister and Chief 
Secretary” from their days down to the present, and ho 
was a Roman Catholic, a Liberal, and a Home-ruler. We 
find no fault with Mr. Wyndham for taking the n he 
thought best fitted for the work without referenceli his 
religion or his politics, but it is impossible to 5 res 
speculation as to what it was in that work that neces ated 
so exceptional an appointment. Perhaps even Mr. Wynd. 
ham was not so much alive to its really commonplace 
character when he cyphered to the Prime Minister the 
purport of Sir Antony's letter as he is now. Are the 
appointments of Under-Secretaries always made the 
occasion of despatches in cypher? But, however this may 
be, something—we may even say a good deal—remaing 
unaccounted for. How did Sir Antony arrive at the con. 
clusion that in all he did he was only carrying out the wishes 
of the Government? Mr. Long is quite satisfied that this 
was his honest belief; and even without Mr. Long's con- 
firmation, the statement of so eminent a Civil servant with 
so distinguished an Indian record behind him is quite 
enough to carry conviction with it. Indeed, all the circum. 
stances of the appointment confirm this view. What the 
controversy really turns on is the nature of Sir Antony's 
position. Was it that of an ordinary subordinate, or was 
there something exceptional about it? In his speech on 
Monday Mr. Wyndham draws a distinction which seems 
wide of the mark. Sir Antony came, he says, in an excep- 
tional, but still in a subordinate, capacity. That certainly 
we have never doubted. It never occurred to us that he 
came as Prime Minister, or even as Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant. Nor does the statement that he came 
to carry out Mr. Wyndham’s policy, not his own, greatly 
help us. If it had been his own policy, Sir Antony would 
very soon have found himself faced by impossibilities. 
The interesting question is, What did he think of Mr. 
Wyndham’s policy? By what process of reasoning did 
he arrive at the conclusion that it so closely resembled 
his own that in carrying out the one he was really carrying 
out the other? Mr. Wyndham is now convinced, not only 
that Devolution as it appeared to Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
but Devolution in any shape, is inconsistent with the main- 
tenance of the Union. Sentiments of this comprehensive 
character do not always spring into life at once. They 
are the result of long and careful examination of the 
questions involved. We do not doubt for a moment 
that this is Mr. Wyndham’s view of Devolution in Sep- 
tember, 1906. But was it equally his view in November, 
1902? Again, we do not doubt that Mr. Wyndham 
believes that it was; but men do sometimes so completely 
forget their former selves that their assurance that they 
have not changed in the least degree cannot be taken as 
more than the expression of their own belief,—a belief 
which, confident as it is, may yet prove to be mistaken. 

The question has no political interest now; but it has a 
personal interest. It touches the reputation for accuracy 
of recollection of a prominent politician and a promi- 
nent public servant. It is hard to see how Mr. 
Wyndham and Sir Antony can both be right as to what 
passed between them, and the public are interested in 
knowing which of their memories is the more correct. All 
the materials for clearing up this point must exist—in 
Sir Antony's possession, if nowhere else—and we do not 
think’ that he would resist an application, in which all 
parties joined, to give that material to the world. We 
trust, therefore, that Sir Antony will accede to the 
impassioned appeal for publication by anybody and every- 
body who has had anything to do with the letters which was 
made by Mr. Long at Londonderry on Wednesday. “If 
anybody in the land,” said Mr. Long, “ I do not care who 
they are, have in their possession letters which they think 
bear upon the situation ..... it is their business not to 
talk about those letters, but to produce them.” 
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THE CHARM OF ACCESSIBILITY. 


HOSE who know the dark races say that the first thing 
they desire in their rulers is that they should be 
gecessible, The man in authority should be ready, they 
think, to hear the grievance of bis humblest subordinate. 
If he will listen patiently, he will never be hated, even by the 
man against whom he may have given a harsh decision. 
Justice may miscarry, but the Judge may be forgiven for not 
being impartial so long only as he is not impersonal The 
feeling to which these facts testify is implanted very deep in 
human nature, wherein lies the instinct of appeal and reply. 
The thought of an angry deity is far less discouraging than 
that a relentless fate. The possibility of anger implies 
the sibility of sympathy. A man can keep his sanity 
in tH midst of mortal enemies, but a lengthened period 
of solitary and silent confinement will unbinge the mind 
of the most stolid and brutish of men. It is speech which 
chiefly divides us from the animals, and we all desire 
with " special intensity to have speech with those upon 
whom our fate hangs. If surgery should ever come to be 
done by machinery, it will add to the terrors of the operating 
theatre. 

But it is not only to those in power that human nature 
desires access. We all hate to be kept at a distance, and wish 
to know the real mind of the men and women with whom 
we are thrown, and we as a rule like those best who will let 
us know most. There is something in accessibility which of 
itself charms. There are people whose attitude towards the 
whole world is confidential. Whatever their political opinions 
or their social station, they are the real democrats and the 
only true Socialists. Their ideas are at every man’s service, 
and they are not concerned to protect common property. 
If any one wants their sympathy, be can have it. If 
any one would like to know their views, he can know 
them—such as they are. ‘The windows of their minds 
give upon the open road of life. They erect no barrier 
between themselves and others. The meaning which has 
been given to the word “touching” illustrates what we are 
trying tosay. They are not always the best people, but they 
are always the most popular. Few men and few women 
lacking this quality have anything which can _ rightly 
be called charm. Without it they may inspire the terror 
which seems at times to exercise a kind of fascination upon 
inferior natures, and they may awake curiosity or command 
admiration in superior ones. They may constrain regard, 
obtain ascendency, gain credit, but they get little affection 
and no forgiveness. On the other band, it is difficult to 
dislike or to condemn the accessible person. If we want to 
do so, we must keep away from him. Many a rogue disarms 
his critic by offering to him the hospitality of bis mind. 
“It was a dreadful thing to do, but I know how he came to 
do it,” says the man have cursed the rogue 
altogether had he not fallen There 
are, of course, certain faults which accessibility precludes 
und certain virtues it proclaims. The 
man cannot well be essentially false, though he may be 
wanting in integrity; he cannot be affected; he cannot be 
capricious; and he cannot, in the bad sense of a loosely 
used word, be prond. On the other hand, he is sure to 
have some moral courage and some mental independence. 
Why affectation is so repellent a quality it is difficult to say, 
for often it is closely allied, especially upon the lower rungs 
of the social ladder, with a certain ideality, and ought never 
to be confounded even with the milder manifestations of 
hypocrisy. The man who is trying hard after better manners 
than are usual in the class from which he spirngs, and 
the woman who not only desires to appear as refined as 
she can but would really like to be as refined as she appears, 
generally end by being affected. But even where affecta- 
tion partakes more of the nature of virtue than of vice, it 
is still a barrier to sympathy and a medium in which no 
charm can work. 

If there is a quality which more than any other proscribes 
accessibility, it is caprice. The door of the capricious man's 
mind is defended by a two-edged sword. ‘The more we 
watch him the less we know him, and to “get into touch ” 
with him is impossible. The foolhardy are sure of a serious 
wound. If there is any vital principle within upon which his 
being turns, it must be arrived at by intuition; it cannot be 
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found out from observation. Experience in his case can 
but increase ignorance. But, it may be objected, in the case 
of a woman caprice surely often serves to augment charm ? 
We are inclined to doubt this widely believed proposition. 
Many a seemingly capricious woman is, of course, charming, 
but we fancy the quality is often mistakenly diagnosed 
from the symptoms. Simulation and surprise play a 
large part in the art of flirtation, and, except as a measure 
of flirtation, no one admires caprice, even in the fairer 
sex. No woman has ever praised it in another woman, 
and no man likes it in his wife or can tolerate it 
in his sister. How many women, on the other hand, get 
credit for far more intelligence, far more sympathy, and far 
more unselfishness than they possess merely because they ave 
accessible. The diffident stranger is charmed because he is 
frankly received, because he can see the face of his interlocutor 
and judge of her thoughts, and knows that be is in company 
with a human being and is not listening to a voice behind a 
mask. Not infrequently, however, the want of confidence, 
which is almost always harshly interpreted, and must in the 
nature of things repel, ought rather to be pitied than resented, 
for it comes of nothing whatever but a sense of insecurity, 
social or otherwise. Those who fly behind their fortifications 
the very instant that they see a stranger may be moved by 
a real pleasure in being disagreeable—the most civilised and 
attenuated form taken in the most sophisticated circles by 
the love of cruelty—but more often they are simply actuated 
by fear. Whey are afraid lest they should condescend or 
should presume too far, afraid to assert that kinship which a 
touch of nature proclaims, afraid of being contradicted, 
of making themselves ridiculous, of admitting that their 
opinions are not of the fashionable shade, or that their 
mental equipment is poor. Sometimes they are simply shy, 
but anyhow, while their fear or their shyness lasts, they are 
not charming. 

Poor people are sometimes curiously inaccessible. 
are often so very proud, and even suspicious. The 
respectable they are, the less easy it often is to get at them. 
It is quite natural. They have none of the privacy which 
money produces, no large houses, no possibility of avoiding 
outward contact with their neighbours, no conventional 
method of marking a difference between themselves and 
those below them in civilisatidn. Small wonder if they 
shut themselves up in themselves in order that they may 
be in some sense alone. Now and then one is tempted 
to think that they begin every fresh acquaintanceship 
by reflecting upon the words of the constables in the 
police reports: “ What you say may be used against you.” 
Then, again, even where they are not suspicious they feel a 
creat disparity between their thoughts and their capacity of 
expression, and do not like to send forth their cherished notions 
in an unworthy form. Consequently they keep them within. 
Want of education of itself tends to inaccessibility. Cultiva- 
tion opens the mind as much as it enlarges it. But natural or 
not, the peculiarity which certain of the poor owe to un- 
fortunate ‘circumstances is a repellent one, and they have no 
charm. This fact is thrown into strong relief when we 
consider what good company an old labourer and cottage 
woman can be if they will but allow their interlocutor to 
cross the threshold of their hearts. There are ways in 
which they know so much more than the educated man 
or woman—no money and no traditional illusions have 
stood between them and the realities of life—who can but 
listen spellbound, if they can really tell him how this strange 
world, with its hardships and its pleasures, its generosity 
and its injustice, strikes them, and what sort of shelter 
of philosophy they have built for themselves out of the 
collected items of their experience. 

Of course, an accessible person must not be confounded 
with an aggressive one. The difference between the two 
types of mind is as great as that between a hospitable house 
and a prison. There is no such bore as the man who drags 
us into the innermost dungeon of his soul and insists that 
we should stay there till we have heard all that he has to 
suy. Accessibility is 1 passive virtue, while such a tyrannous 
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craving for sympathy is at best a lamentable weakness, and 
sometimes degenerates into an uctive vice. The accessible 
man will force no one to enter the precincts of his mind, but 
when some one claims admittance his instinct is to say, not 


“Who is there?” but “Come in!” 
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anxious to tramp turnipfields after lunch, and when 
THE SPIRIT OF SEPTEMBER. the tramper even more, the partridges themselves oat into 


ISTINCT among all the months of the year, September | jedges and undergrowth, not to be pushed out again e 

marks herself chiefly, perhaps, by her rich and lingering | hy the most energetic encouragement of thirsty do, . 1 
silences. The year divides itself into months of sound and | gome minds, perhaps, it is by one of these hot days -¥ ne 
stillness, but the silence of September belongs to no other | partridge-shooting that the month marks herself i yd 
season. In the winter months the mornings do not break to | memory most clearly; when the day’s work begins with ¢ 
the singing of birds, though there are few days in winter, | or three wheels of the line of beaters and guns through afees 
especially in the glint of sunshine that follows spent winds | acre patch of potatoes, where the thwarting green ste 4 
and rains, on which you cannot hear the thrushes’ wild clarions, | and high, crumbling ridges make it difficult not to chen 
—perhaps even in January the blackbird’s “boxwood flute” | and difficult, too, to get a firm footing when the a 
will be tuned for a minute or two on warm evenings. As the | whirrs into the sunlight, and even a couple of shots ae 
year goes on to the fullness of spring, the anthem of waking | the eun-harrels stinging hot to the shooter's left call ri 
birds grows to a volume of sound incredible to those who have | such a day men like to know that their neighbours oa faa 
not waked to hear it themselves; it is an anthem of shouting, | enough shots to kill dead at any reasonably easy chestien. for 
indeed, rather than a chorus of song, until broad daylight | the birds which alone will be included in the bag are those 
brings the need for food-hunting and the sheer hard work of | which have dropped without a flutter. The hesh dine in the 
filling the mouths of clamorous nestlings. But before July is | world ean do very little with a “runner” when no ecent will 
over the birds’ morning anthem has died down to nothing | lie on that dusty soil and dry leaves. The walking up of 
finer than the chatter of waking sparrows and the shaking of : 
the starling’s castanets. The cuckoo has “prepared to fly ”; 
the swifts no longer chase each other with that strident | have barely touched. The stubbles are not so high 
scream which is of all bird-sounds the most summerlike, unless | gs they were when the corn was reaped with the sickle 
it be the stick-and-comb “crake-crake” of the landrail, but | and dogs, except retrievers, are very little used, Bat 
have withdrawn themselves to high and lonely circles of sunlit | jt js not true, as some writers would have you believe 
air,—too high, you would think, for the tiny insects on which | that the only sport to be had with partridges is to drive them; 
they prey. Of all months in the year, the birds are most | and there is a certain satisfaction of sentiment in walking 
silent in August. rt 


to tire 





partridges is, indeed, one of the real old-fashioned sports 
of September that the changes of a hundred years 


through the quiet fields of clover and mangels, with the scent 

Yet the silences of September are richer and deeper. | of mustard and wet turnip-leaves coming down wind and the 
Through all the weeks of August the countryside is humming | proud leaves of the swedes tipping little pools of the night's 
with the machinery of harvest. Five fields away you can | pain over your boots, and with the brown coveys whirring up 
hear the happy whirring of the reaping-machine, and 
feel in the air the vibrating pulse of the engine that stands 
dominant in the farmyard. But in September the whirr of But is there anywhere out of doors where September 
the reaping-machine has died down. There is much less corn separates herself from other months with more distinction 
left standing—perhaps because to-day there is less grown— | than in an English garden? Out of doors, that is; for there 
than in the days when the old squires, gaitered and top-hatted, | aye hymns which belong to the services of country churches 
took out their pointers before the dew was off the ground, on | which would bring back September into the heart of a 
the first day on which partridges might lawfully be shot. The countryman who had not heard them for twenty years; the 


before you just as they whirred up before your father, and his 
father before him. 





crops that are still ungathered are roots and clover, and the 
gathering of those does not need the drumming machinery of 
corn-reaping and threshing. The silence of September, indeed, 
is a silence of rich possession, of broad surveyance of the 
ample growth of orchards and wheatfields; of apple-trees once 


pink and white with April blossom, and now heavy and | 


drooping with clustered green fruit; of wide stubbles razed 
white, and plump stacks in the corner of the field; of 
delicate peaches and nectarines, and pumpkins big enough for 
Cinderella’s coaches. There are scents which are proper to 
all that luxuriance of growth and harvesting ; indeed, nothing 
marks any of the months more strongly than the memory of 
the scents which belong to her. For April there is the fresh- 
ness of primroses, June recalls herself most often by her lilies 
and sweetbriar, July by the mature sweetness of roses. But 
to September belongs the scent of sun-warmed blackberries, 
crimson and purple clusters glowing against dark-green and 
russet; of broad fields of yellow mustard, humming with the 
happy work of a million bees; above all, in the garden walks, 
the clinging, hot, musty smell of phloxes,—the most autumnal 
of all scents of flowers; and blowing over the lawn or down 
the field from the wood, that faint scent of death which comes 
first on September winds,—a sharp and bitter scent of leaves 
and grasses, and cold as with the coldness of water from a 
very deep well. 

There is a morning in the year which could belong to one 
month only. It breaks silently, as all September mornings 
break ; but there is a mist floating in the valley which 
blurs the smaller trees and bushes, and out of which rise 
the top branches only of the taller trees. With the strength 
of the sunlight the mist dissolves, leaving the hayfields and 
lawns drenched white with dew,—a dew which changes from 
white into sparkling clearness just as a tumbler of ice-cold 
water clears into transparence on a warm tablecloth. The sky 
immediately above you deepens into a ring of blue heat, but 


towards the horizon the blue fades, and there hangs over the | 


level line of distant trees an atmosphere of the most delicate 
amethystine grey. Once the faintest breath of cold air stirs 
as you turn the corner of the drive, only to drop away again. 
It will be one of the hottest days of the year; one of those 
days on which only the youngest and keenest of shooters is 


September sun streaming through dull green windows over 
piled apples and pumpkins, great loaves of white bread and 
straw-bound bundles of wheat and barley, and the congre- 
gation standing up with a better will than on other 
days to the opening bar of the harvest hymn. But it 
is in English gardens, and especially down the broad 
herbaceous borders which are their great distinction, that 
the September sunshine falls with peculiar serenity. Earlier 
in the year, there was scarcely a foot of shadow in the 
afternoon lying across the grass walks that ran between 
delphiniums and lupins. To-day the same green paths are 
bordered with phloxes and Michaelmas daisies, over which 
red admiral and peacock butterflies flit and glide, settling 
again and again, and fanning the faces of the flowers with 
their glowing wings. There is a sense of deep sadness 
somewhere in the sunlight, and in that most strangely 
plaintive of all autumn sounds, the short carol of the robin. 
Perhaps it is a sadness partly born of the knowledge of what 
the coming months hold; partly, perhaps, it belongs to, and is 
mixed with, the pleasures of memory of a summer that even 
now seems at its height, if it were not for the change of colour 
in the border flowers and the lengthening of the shadows 
of the phloxes on the shaven aisles of cool green that run 
between them. 





HILL TROUT STREAMS. 


WRITER in last Saturday’s Times raises the interest. 

ing question of what can be done to improve the trout- 
fishing in mountain streams. To the haughty sportsman it is 
not a question which matters greatly. His quarry is the 
salmon, who lives in the lochs and broad river of the strath, 
and not in the burns of the glens which have no name pro 
nounceable by him, and appear in the Ordnance map as & 
jumble of wild Gaelic syllables with the prefix Alt. If he 
wants brown trout, he prefers to look for them in the brimming 
waters of a Hampshire meadow, where two- and three-pounders 





may be found in his creel, and not among rock pools where 
anything over a pound is a rarity indeed. But for the humbler 
angler the question is a vitul one. Salmon rivers and chalk 
streams are, after all, few in number, and to fish them costs 
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Besland, Ireland, and Scotland show several in almost every | 


rish, and in the mountainous parts every half-mile of strath 
Pie some hill-born tributary to the river. tn angling, as in | 
most things to-day, the demand is beginning to outrun the | 
supply. Among the finer sports, trout-fishing may stand with 
yoek-climbing as peculiarly the “treasure of the humble. 
With the wet-fly in hill streams it costs little except the 
fisherman's board at the nearest inn, for most of such waters 
are free fishing, or at any rate open to any one who cares to | 
proffer a civil request to the owner. As things stand, the 
trout are small, averaging, say, seven or eight to the pound; 
bat they are often plentiful, are always lusty tighters, and, | 
save in the most barren rock stream, are in excellent con- 
dition. Assuredly a day on a hill stream is not to be | 
despised, even by those lordly amateurs who every year kill 
creat trout on the Test and great salmon in Norway. In | 
dear weather, with fine tackle and a small red worm, it will 
| the angler’s skill to get the six dozen fish which the | 


tax al f 4 
writer in the 7'imes quotes as a fair basket. When the streams 


are fuller, on a grey day in June, large baskets may be made | 
with the fly, and there is always the chance of a big fish, for 
the writer has seen trout of two pounds weight and over taken 
outofasmall mountain burn. The trout extend tothe uppermost 
waters, and where the stream is a narrow rivulet among heather 
far up on the mountain-side you will find well-grown fish, 
dark and strange-looking, but still shapely. The delights of 
such leisurely angling need not be dwelt on. It is a combina- 
tion of the joy of the explorer and the fisherman, and no man 
can know the secret beauties of a mountain stream who has 
not followed its fern-fringed pools till it became a trickle in the 





ereen moss of its birthplace. 
gree 


Even as things stand, then, there is much to be said for hill | 


Times is all for bettering 


trout streams; but the writer in the 
There is 


them. Why, he asks, do not the fish ran heavier ? 
ample feeding in the little glens, but what restricts the growth 
of the trout is that this feeding is not alw ays available to them, 
and that they have too little room to move aboutin. Ina 
spate there is water to spare for all; but in normal summer 
weather the stream is reduced to a chain of deep pools 
connected by gleaming shallows where trout can barely move 
and cannot feed. But much of the aquatic fly lives in and 
about these shallows from which trout have departed, and a 
large quantity, therefore, of the natural food of the fish is 
wasted. The trout are huddled in the pools; in a long 
drought they get woefully out of condition; and in any case, 
in such a place they offer few chances to the angler. The 
remedy proposed is to construct a number of little dams 
which shall deepen these shallows, and preserve some 
uniformity in the stream. The dams may be simply and 
cheaply constructed, for they have not to cope with any great 
weight of water. The stream would be allowed to run 
round rather than over them, so that the trout might have 
access to the upper reaches. There is much in the suggestion 
to commend it, and we believe that it would greatly improve 
the fishing in those streams which never shrink below a 
certain level, and in which there is no very violent fall. For 
the mountain torrent nothing can be done, and little for those 
waters which are highly variable in their flow. 
steady drought in these latter will reduce the stream to a 
few pools linked by the slenderest trickle, and it is vain to 
hope by any damming to assist the fish. Within the last 
fortnight in parts of the West Highlands certain burns 
which contain good trout have almost disappeared out 
of existence. But in more orderly waters, in the Scottish 
Lowlands, for example, and in Northumberland, we believe 
that any proprietor who cared to take pains about his trout, 
and follow the advice of the Times writer, might produce 
admirable results. 

But hill streams may be said to be neglected in another 
sense than the Z’imes writer implies. In many parts of the 
Highlands, in deer forests and on grouse moors, there are 
excellent waters, well stocked with trout, which are never 
fished. What fishing is done by lessee or proprietor is for 
salmon in the river, and the brown trout are looked upon as 
little better than vermin. Once on a famous salmon river 
tue present writer, passing the mouth of a large burn, asked 
if it contained trout. He was told by his gillie that it was 
full of them, many running to several pounds, but no one 
ever fished it. The nobler fish monopolised all the angling 


but the name of the hill streams is legion. Wales, North [ enthusiasm of the neighbourhood. What a man does with his 


waters is, of course, his own business ; but we would point out 
to these fortunate people that they are missing much real sport 
by neglecting such hill streams. Even if they are not inclined 
to fish them themselves, it seems a pity to interdict them to 
that large world of humble anglers who would travel any 
distance for the chance. There is, to be sure, the old difficulty 
of the other game, grouse and deer. In a deer forest for a 
part of the year seclusion is essential, but not for all the 
fishing months, and it is mere pedantry to pretend otherwise. 
The forests which show the greatest number of stags and the 
finest heads are not those which are preserved in a Trappist 
sacrosanctity. As for the grouse, apart from the actual days 
when the moor is being shot, we have never discovered what 
harm the infrequent angler can do to them. But if some hill 
streams are neglected because of over-preservation, many are 
neglected because they are too public. There are no finer 
natural trouting waters than those of the Scottish Lowlands 
in the upper dales of Tweed and Clyde and Annan. At one 


| time great baskets were a certainty. The Ettrick Shepherd 
| once in Megget filled a cart with trout the size of a herring, 


and Stewart in his “ Practical Angler” wrote: “There are not 
many days from May till October in which an angler, 
thoroughly versed in all the mysteries of the craft, should not 
kill at least twelve pounds weight of trout in any county in 
the south of Scotland, not excepting Edinburghshire itself.” 
Even in the recollection of young men streams which are now 
all but unfishable were certain to give a good day. And the 
reason is simply that the new facilities of travel have flung 
them open to all and sundry. Artisans and miners come out 
in crowds on every holiday, and often, too, come in the 
evenings and fish during the night, not always by legitimate 
means. They return nothing, for they fish, naturally enough, 


| for the pot, and the tiniest fingerling can be utilised. The 





| 





A fortnight’s | 





result 1s that the waters are despoiled, and the trout remaining 
have become so wary that it is almost beyond the skill of the 
legitimate angler to circumvent them. Here is a clear case of 
neglected streams. We have no wish to see any men debarred 
from an innocent pleasure, but in the interests of that pleasure 
itself it would surely be wise to take measures in time to pre- 
vent its utter disappearance. Judicious preserving would 
save many noble fishing streams from barrenness, and would 
leave undiminished the chances of sport for those who are 
prepared to abide by its laws. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
scemnestilytaciiaas 
REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To tue Epiror ov Tug “SrxcraTonr.”) 
Sir,—The Education Bill seems likely to raise seriously the 
question of the House of Lords, one which, being vital to 
the whole commonwealth, ought surely to be settled, if 
possible, not by passion or party, but by statesmanship in its 
calmest and most deliberate mood. The House of Lords, as 
we who are not Home-rulers think, by its last memorable act 
saved the unity of the nation. But hereditary legislation 
belongs to the past. The history of the House of Lords for 
a long time back will be found to be one of obstruction, over- 
come, not by reflection, but by fear. If the Lords could 
have prevailed, there would have been no important reform. 


In its resistance to reform of Parliament it brought 
the nation to the verge of revolution. The anomalous 
union of a judicial Court of Appeal with a Legislative 


Assembly marks the feudal origin and character of 
the institution. It is a relic of the time in which the 
legislative, executive, and judicial functions lay enfolded in 
the same germ. In its native era the House of Lords, though 
feudal, was not obstructive. The Baronage carried the Great 
Charter. The task now proposed to British statesmanship is 
in effect that of converting an estate of the feudal realm into 
a Chamber of legislative revision, or Senate. A slight move- 
ment in that direction has been made in bestowing peerages 
on such men as Lord Blachford and Lord Hobhouse. But 
wealth to support hereditary title must still be a requisite, 
except in the case of the childless. A special reason for prompt 
attention to the question is that the House of Lords has now 
lost in great measure that support of a strong territorial party 
in the House of Commons to which it largely owed its remaining 
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power. The list of the Privy Council as it stands would almost 
furnish that of a Senate. That a Second Chamber, or something 
equivalent to it, is needed only unlimited faith in democracy 
can deny. Wisdom herself must sometimes be beholden to 
second thought. Moreover, the rivalries of class, now 
becoming marked, call for mediation. There must be some- 
thing to prevent injustice being done by the class that has 
many votes to the class that has few. The claims of party 
were once waived on a question incident to Parliamentary 
reform. Is it possible that on a question of infinitely greater 
and more lasting importance to the nation they should be 
waived once more ?—I am, Sir, &c., GoLpwWIN SMITH. 

Toronto. ‘ 

P.S.—The Whip of the Labour section of the Liberal Party 
has just been my guest. Does not the sectional title suggest 
that party government, the offspring of the struggle between 
the Hanoverians and the Stuarts, as well as the hereditary 
principle, is superannuated, and that the parties are in course 
of dissolution ? 





SOME GERMAN POSSIBILITIES. 

[To tHe Epiror ov tue “ Specrator.”’} 
Srr,—A remarkable appointment bas just been made to the 
post of Director of the German Colonial Department. The 
announcement has received ample notice in the Press of this 
and other countries, but its ultimate possibilities for good or 
evil have been somewhat blanketed by the patent and 
immediate actualities of the matter. Prince Hobenlohe, 
avistocrat of the aristocrats, in direct descent from Everard 
Duke of Franconia, and brother of Conrad LI, has 
retired in dudgeon, and probably impotent disgust, from 
what the Germans themselves designate as the “ Tohu-Bohu” 
of Colonial intrigue. 

In his place is set up no heir of patrician lineage, not even a 
Conservative bureaucrat, but, mirabile dictu! a “self-made man,” 
a “banausic bank-director of Jewish lineage,” “a cleaner of 
financial styes, not of Imperial stables” (I epitomise some com- 
ments), with no other reputation than that of having put some 
tinancial concerns on their legs again after the Pommern Bank 
smash. The man with the soubriquet “Sanitits-rath ” becomes the 
man with the real title “ Genuine Privy Councillor and Excellenz.” 
Is is worth while to consider this appointment for a moment, 
because it is an event of importance, not merely in the internal 
economy of Prussia and the Empire, but, potentially at least, in 
the external relations also. 6 

Whether Herr Dernburg succeeds or fails, his fate must 
sensibly modify the political conditions of Germany. Mis appoint- 
ment is a direct challenge to the hitherto unquestioned supremacy 
of the aristocratic and bureaucratic party, the party of Agrarian 
Conservatism and violent Protection in fiscal matters and of 
autocratic reaction in political policy. A simple German commoner 
is set to strangle the boa-constrictor of Geheimrathism, which is 
bureaucracy ; but so strong is the law of custom that to equip 
him for his task he is armed with the highest title in the hierarchy 
of bureaucracy itself. The appointment of Herr Dernburg is the 
first step towards the open recognition of the weight of Germany’s 
commercial classes in political life. The value of their advice was 
privately recognised when, as is now known, they induced the 
Government to surrender the claim to the Moroccan port of Casa- 
dlanca, and thus practically to end the Algeciras struggle. But 
in taking the present step the Emperor has done more than shake 
hands with the merchants; he has also cast a stone—perhaps one 
should say a pebble—at the landed gentry, from which class, of 
course, the bureaucrats or permanent officials are almost entirely 
derived. Now it is matter of commoa note that the Agrarians 
and Conservatives, the Country Party, are the chief supporters 
of Prussian autocracy. They are also the mainstay of the 
Fleet programme since Count Eulenburg succeeded in convincing 
them that a Fleet programme did not involve a policy of free 
imports. It was at the same period that Count Eulenburg 
brought the Agrarians back to Court, and got rid of the Chancellor 
Fainéant, another Prince Hohenlohe. It will be of absorbing 
interest to note what effect this latest appointment will have on 
the attitude of the Agrarian Party towards the Fleet programme, 
and on their infiuence‘at Court. 

But Prince Diilow succeeded the Chancellor Fainéant, as was 
natural, with an avowed policy of Agrarianism and Con- 
servatism. It is therefore conceivable that the damaged 
health of the present Chancellor, combined with the circum- 
stances of his undoubted quarrel with General Podbielski, 
may induce him to regard this triumph of commercialism 
as sufficient reason for resignation, even though he has 
hastened to assure Germany through the medium of his own 
organ that he himself recommended the appointment of Herr 
Dernburg. The idea mooted in some part of the German Press 
that Herr Ballin, director of the Hamburg-America line, is a 
possible successor may probably be rejected as mere extravagance ; 
but the very suggestion is significant of the new importance 
attained by the “banausic” element in Germany. Verily has 


German diplomacy learnt, as the Emperor said it should, to 
become imbued with the commercial spirit. 


It is not impossible 





ey 
that the mercantile personages of the seaboard will pay for Ro 
favour by a less compromising support of the Imperial Fla 
scheme with its attendant items of policy, in which 
the growing influence of the commercials at Court and ip the 
offices of State may yet bring a Liberal Administration int 
power in the Wilhelmstrasse, backed by the mercantilised Cour, 
and sullenly opposed by the discontented and flouted Agrarians jy, 
the Reichstag. By the process of mutual influence the Co : 
policy might become somewhat freer in all senses, and the odie 
of the commercials somewhat more courtly. In which case t 
would hardly be extravagant to hope for a second Caprivisti 
régime with a more stable foundation. ” 

But all this is, of course, “ Zukunfts-Musik” depending on 
Herr Dernburg’s success. That he will succeed in enforcing g 
drastic purge in the internal organisation of the Colonial poy 
ment may probably be taken for granted, if the Emperor resists 
the intrigues of the bureaucratic faction at Court. It is doubtfyl 
however, whether Herr Dernburg will succeed in abolishing 
the bureaucratic mechanism which throttles the colonies them. 
selves. To do that he will have to devise some scheme for making 
emigration to the German colonies more popular than it has 
hitherto been; in fact, he will have virtually to repopulate the 
“ Protectorates,” as they are still officially designated. Those who 
know something of the conditions prevalent in the larger colonia) 
townships will imagine the state of the streets if all the officials 
were removed. In 1904 there were estimated to be three thousand 
German “ settlers ” in South-West Africa, of which number two. 
thirds were soldiers or officials. But if Herr Dernburg attains 
only a moderate measure of success in dealing with the colonias 
and the Colonial Department, he will have succeeded where Princ 
Hohenlohe failed, and his success will undoubtedly encourage the 
Emperor to seek further to impress the leading commercials into 
the service of the Empire. 

There follows at once the question : “If commercialism prove 
thus successful in colonial matters, can it fail soon to exercise an 
equal influence in the foreign politics of the Empire?” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Karsuisu. 





PAN-GERMANISM, HOLLAND, AND BELGIUM. 
[To tux Evitor Or tHe “Seecrator,”} 
Srr,—Would you allow me to express the feelings of a German 
reading the leading article about “ Pan-Germanism, Holland, 
and Belgium ” in the Spectator of September Ist? You will, 
I trust, publish my letter with your well-known love of justice 
and for the sake of the importance of our theme. 


The writer of the article takes as his text the article of M. Ives 
Guyot in the September Nineteenth Century. Why, I must ask 
the writer, does he not mention the essays by M. Jaurés about an 
eventual annexation of Belgium and Holland by Germany 
published in the Sozialistische Monatshefte, February, 1906? Why 
not the article by the well-known French statesman and Minister, 
Clemenceau, about the possibility of the annexation of German 
Austria by William IT. published inthe Aurore? I think it would 
have been only just to balance this accusation of the German 
Government by a notorious Germanophobe with a neutral and 
quite impartial opinion. Instead of that, the writer makes the 
opinion of M. Guyot his own, and leads the English public to 
infer that Germany wants to annex Holland and Belgium. I 
am glad, indeed, to be one of your readers, and to have the 
opportunity of replying to the writer. 

(1) M. Guyot affirms, and the writer accepts the statement, 
that the so-called Pan-German Party in Germany wants the 
annexation of Holland and Belgium as well as of Austria, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, Roumania, and Bulgaria. This affirmation is 
erroneous. If you read the Alideutsche Blitter (Pan-German 
Gazette) of the year 1905, you will find there a series of essays by 
General Keim, one of the Pan-German leaders, about. the annexa- 
tion of Austria by Germany. General Keim explains as clearly as 
possible that the entrance of German Austria into Germany would 
be one of the greatest political blunders ever made. He states 
all the considerations, which you also mention in your article, 
especially the increase of the Roman Catholic ascendency in 
German internal policy. And as for the idea that Germany 
should absorb Switzerland, Hungary, Roumania, and Bulgaria, 
there is none of the Pan-German leaders who cherishes 80 
fantastic a dream as this which M. Guyot attributes to them. 

(2) M. Guyot affirms, and the writer of your article accepts the 
statement, that the German Emperor favours Pan-Germanism. This 
affirmation is erroneous. The Emperor has repeatedly expressed 
in speeches and telegrams his disapproval of the over-ardent 
propaganda of the Pan-Germans. And what the German Govern- 
ment as a whole thinks about an annexation of German Austria 
you may see in a speech of the son of the Regent of Bavaria, 
Prince Ludwig, made at Munich in 1906. In this speech he 
warned the Austrian Pan-Germans to desist from their dreams 
of entering into the German Empire, and to adhere to the old 
Austrian dynasty. These were the words of one of those South 
Germans who, as you think, desire the annexation of Austria, 
and they were at the same time the words of a Roman Catholic, to 
whom an increase of the Roman Catholic vote in Germany must 
be very welcome. They were the words of one who will one day 
himself be Regent, and who is now an intimate friend and adviser 
of the Emperor. But M. Guyot knows very well that the German 
Government never thinks of an annexation of Austria. Therefore 
he asserts that the Emperor will pose as being very generous and 
will proclaim to the astonished world: “ Look at me, I resign all 
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xations in Austria.” That is to say, M. Guyot first of all 
ee plans of conquest to the Emperor, and then will make 
ee to be a hypocrite if he resigns these plans, which in 
a are of M. Guyot’s own invention. But M. Guyot has a new 
‘svention, that the Emperor, having resigned Trieste, now fixes 
ms es upon Holland and Belgium. I do not want to deny that 
, oon ne many Pan-Germans who do think about an annexation 
of Belgium and Holland. But I ask you, have not you in 
England, and has not France, enough people who, in an 
exaggerated patriotism, invent the most fantastic plans? Yet 

1 would rot like their opinion to be taken by foreigners as the 
ypinion of the Government. Bismarck has said: “ Every country 
has its national fools.” The German people does not wish an 
annexation of Holland or Belgium. But at the same time, I have 
never read a better presentation of the case for that annexation 
than your article, and I hope that it will not be widely read in 
"Tudo that the question discussed in your article is not only 
at present outside of practical politics in Germany, but that 
under William II. it will remain outside. But this will not be 
because of the internal difficulties and problems of which the 
article speaks. Never was the national harmony and the political 
contentment so entire as in the year of the Moroccan conflict. 
In all the international difficulties of the last year the great 
majority of the people were solidly with the Kaiser. An indica- 
tion of this appeared in the largely increased support given 
at that time in the Reichstag to the Government’s naval pro- 
gramme for the year, and many other illustrations of the 
Emperor’s popularity might be quoted did space allow me. I 
believe that your article gravely exaggerates the difficulties of 
the internal situation, which you think may lead the Emperor 
into an adventurous policy. The by-elections to the Reichstag 
show a continual falling-off of the Socialist vote, and, as you 
have repeatedly pointed out in your able journal, the great 
increase of the Socialist vote has caused the rise within it of a 
very powerful moderate wing. 

Moreover, the Emperor himself has shown his desire for peace, 
not only in many speeches, but by deeds. Let President Roose- 
velt’s telegram to William IT. on the conclusion of peace between 
Russia and Japan, that only by his help had peace been attained, 
be remembered. 
—I am Sir, &e., EpvuarRD DINGELDEY 

(Darmstadt, Hessia). 


Ninewells Mains, Chirnside, Berwickshire, N.B. 





THE LATE LORD LOVELACE. 
[To tue Evrror or tur “Sreecrator.” | 
Sir,—May I say a few words about the bearer of a dis- 
tinguished name,—Ralph Gordon Noel Milbanke, second Earl 
of Lovelace, who died very suddenly on August 28th at 
Ockbam Park, the home of his ancestors during two centuries ? 
The late Lord Lovelace combined many honours and dignities 
in his person. He was the lineal descendant of the great 
Lord Chancellor King, and he inherited the ancient barony of 
Wentworth from his maternal grandmother. In the eyes of 
the world he was more famous as the grandson of Byron, the 
last surviving son of the poet's daughter Ada. But apart 
from his illustrious birth, Lord Lovelace was a very remark- 
ableman. He inherited the talents both of his father and of 
his mother, who was herself an able mathematician. A 
refined scholar and critic, his learning was of a wide and 
varied character, and extended into many remote fields. He 
was deeply versed in philosophy and classical lore, and in 
modern literature, both English and foreign. Lucretius was 
his favourite poet, Hazlitt and R. L. Stevenson were his con- 
stant companions. Goethe and Heine were as familiar to 
him as Ibsen and Bjérnson. Me admired Tourgénieff's novels, 
and was profoundly impressed by all that Tolstoy wrote or 
said. But French authors appealed to bim still more forcibly, 
and few living Englishmen had a more comprebensive grasp 
of eighteenth and nineteenth century French literature. The 
wit and humour of Balzac filled him with delight, and he could 
repeat whole pages of George Sand’s letters and romances by 
heart. And of all books there was none which he studied 
more attentively or quoted more frequently'than Pascal's 
“Thoughts.” Lord Lovelace also took a keen interest in 
philological studies, and was a recognised authority on Swiss 
and Tyrolese dialects. The love of music, especially of 
Palestrina and Bach, Schumann and Chopin, was another 
feature of his character; while bis fine taste in painting 
received an additional stimulus from the fact that bis 
wife was an accomplished artist, of whose work he was 
justly proud. Although he sat in the House of Lords as 
Baron Wentworth from the age of twenty-four, and was 
& great admirer of Mr. Gladstone, whom he occasionally 
visited at Hawarden, Lord Lovelace took little interest 
in politics, and led a retired life at Ockhum in the com- 
pany of his family and a few literary friends. His fine 





library was a source of continual enjoyment to himself and 
his guests, and his conversation always commanded attention. 
What he said was never commonplace. He always spoke 
deliberately and to the purpose, often with great animation 
and felicity. At one time of his life Lord Lovelace was a keen 
and bold Alpine climber, and his memory is still alive among 
the guides of Cortina and the Dolomite country, where a 
mountain-peak bears his name. But of late years he seldom 
left his Surrey home. Here he might often be seen in the 
early morning, axe in hand, wending his way to join his 
own woodmen, and cut down dead branches or clear new 
paths. He had a considerable knowledge of forestry, and was 
especially fond of beech-trees, hundreds of which he has 
planted for the good of future generations on the Clandon 
Downs and in the woods of Ockham. ‘This brought him into 
close touch with many of his humbler neighbours, whose 
hearts be won by his gentle courtesy and goodness. Few who 
met the shy, reserved man in society had any idea of the 
kindly nature that lay hidden under this cold exterior, or 
dreamt of the little acts of thoughtfulness by which he 
endeared himself to those about him. So we feel to-day there 
passes out of sight a mind of rare and singular distinction, 
whose treasures of wisdom and knowledge were hidden from 
most of us, and whose great and undoubted powers were never 
put to their full use. Standing by the grave of Byron's 
grandson, we recall that sublime lyric in which Goethe poured 
out his lament over the dead poet, that Wem gelingt es ? in 
which the great German uttered his wail over human failure. 
But the second Earl of Lovelace will not soon be forgotten in 
the familiar places of his home, and his memory will be kept 
green by the faithful hearts who knew and loved him.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 0. 





POOR LAW EXPENDITURE. 

(To rue Epiror or tue ‘‘ Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—With regard to your criticism in the Spectator of 
September Ist of my letters to the Times, I would be mach 
obliged if you could permit me to lay the following before 
your readers. The tables of expenditure and ratios of 
paupers to estimated population in the given years appear 
to be more extraordinary, if anything, than the figures in my 
letters to the Times. 

That “pauperism”—we must differentiate nowadays between 
“pauper” and “poor”—is an hereditary product of bad and 
stupid laws I feel certain no earnest student of the Poor Law 
will deny; and that it has brought into being a class of officials 
who also may be considered hereditary is unhappily equally true. 
I maintain that what we now know as “ pauperism” is not only 
needless to any country, but menaces the very foundations of 
society itself. That the old folk, the children, the sick, and the 
insane should be the care of the State all must admit; but that 
able-bodied men and women should be maintained out of the 
proceeds of the labour of others is absolutely repugnant to our 
sense of right and justice. 


Ratio of Total 
No. of Paupers 


Ratio of Total 
No.of Paupers 


Year. Expenditure, Year, Expenditure. 









per 1,000 of =e 1,000 of 
Population. -opulation. 

1580 ... £188,811 ... -- 1875 £7,488,481 ... 230 

1680 ... 665,562 ... — 1876 7,335,858 ... 26°6 

1498 819,000 ... _ 1877 7,400,034. 

1760 ... 1,556,804 1878 7,688,650 

1785 ... 2,184,950 -- 1879 7,829,819 

1802 ... 4,952,421 . - 1880 

1815... 5,418,845 -- 1881 

1820 7,329,504 ... 1882 

1830 8,111,422 _ 1883 

1835 6,356,345 -- 1884 

1840 ... 5,468,699 - 1855 

1845 ' 1886 

1853. 22,412 . -- 1887 

1858 5,878,542 ... 417 188 

1859 ... 5,558,689 ... 89°R 1489 

1860 5,454,904 33-9 1890 8,434,345 

1861 ... 5,778,943 40°8 1891 8,643,318 

1862 6,077,922 49°7 1892 8,347,678 

1863 6,527,036 , 447 1893 9,217,514 

1864 6,423,381 ‘ 2°7 1894 ... 9,673,505 

1865 6,264,966 ‘ 39°9 1895 9,866,605 

1866 . 6,439,517 . soo 1896... 10,215,974 

1867 6,959,840 411 1897 

1868 ... 7,498,059 2°5 1898 

1869 ... 7,673,100 42°6 1899 

1870 ... 7,644,307... 41°8 1900 

1871 ... 7,886,724 ... 390 1901 

1872 ... 8'007,403 ‘ 349 1902 

1873 ... 7,692,169 . 32°2 1903 ‘ § 

1874 . 7,064,957 30°2 1904 13,369,494 22°6 


The thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board only carries us to 1904; the thirty-fifth is long overdue. 
Will Mr. Burns kindly note this ? 

Paurers Receiving Revier in Years :— 


1849 oe 1,637,528 1875 1,002,475 
1858 f 1,087,985 1883 1,007,598 
1862 1,070,374 1888 1,031,527 
1870 1,279,499 


Vagrants are not included in these figures. A statement has just 
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been issued which shows the number of paupers to date to be 
nearly one million. 

In the year 1858 there was, as we see, about the same number 
of paupers. 





The cost in 1906 ... ie wi +» £15,000,000 
The cost in 1858 ... bes bia ai 5,878,542 
Difference in cost in 1906 ons -. £9,121,458 


Sir, the above figures, which have been very carefully copied 
from the Reports, surely afford us much food for thought. 

The Commissioners of 1834 concluded their Report thus :—“ We 
have now recommended to your Majesty the measures by which 
we hope that the enormous evils resulting from the present mal- 
administration of the Poor Laws may be gradually remedied. It 
will be observed that the measures which we have suggested are 
intended to produce negative rather than positive effects ; rather to 
remove the debasing influences to which a large portion of the 
Labouring Population is now subject, than to afford new means 
of prosperity and virtue. We are perfectly aware that for the 
general diffusion of right principles and habits we are to look, 
not so much to any economic arrangements and regulations, as 
to the influence of a moral and religious education.” May I 
opine that had the Commissioners relied more upon “economic 
arrangements,” and less upon “the influence of a moral and 
religious education,” for the “diffusion of right principles and 
habits” amongst the people, the history of the Poor Law might 
have been differently written since 1834? I most respectfully 
suggest to the Commissioners of 1905 that legislation in due 
time on severe economic lines is needed if “the root” of 
pauperism is to be extirpated. 

—I am, Sir, &c., H. R. Gawen Goaay. 

Gawenhurst, Southchurch Beach, Essex. 

P.S.—I have given the cost of pauperism for the year 1906 as 
£15,000,000. When the thirty-fifth Annual Report of the Local 
Government Board is issued from interim Reports that have 
been published, it will be found I am justified in putting the cost 
at that figure. 

[We cannot agree that pauperism is not to be attacked 
from the moral side. In our opinion, it is on this side that 
the evil should be dealt with.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





TRADE-UNIONS AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” } 

Srr,—In your issue of August 25th you deal with the view 
of the causes of unemployment put forward by a Times 
correspondent. His view is not yours. But though I always 
see the Spectator, I am not clear what your opinion of the 
cause or causes of unemployment is. If the evil of unemploy- 
ment hus really grown abnormal of late, it seems to me 
probable that it is due toa cause, not to causes. And my 
reason for writing is that all other possible causes appear 
to me insignificant compared with one cause which I have 
not yet seen mentioned. And my hope that you will print 
what I write lies in the supposition that my opinion will 
approve itself to those with whom Free-trade is more than a 
temporary experiment in international dealing, with whom it 
is a national spirit permeating all our trade, who will no 
longer sleep the sleep of the just if it is abandoned. 


It is Protection that causes unemployment, tariffs not in the 
international area, but in the inter-class area within the United 
Kingdom. It is the tariff placed by the Trade-Unions on the 
purchase of labour by the employers. If you purchase so much 
labour, you shall pay the open market price for it, plus whatever 
the locality producing that labour shall impose as a duty on its 
export. The sale of labour is therefore lessened. As with an 
international tariff the Customs enrich the State but the people 
are less adequately supplied, the interests of the two not being 
considered the same, so with the inter-class tariff the extra pay- 
ment of wages is partly absorbed in paying for the upkeep of the 
Trade-Unions, the interest of the Trade-Union organisation and 
the labourers themselves not being considered the same. I do 
not impute bad intentions to the Labour Union leaders, but it is a 
matter for their followers to look to. 

Lately I came across a strong workman whose Union rate of 
wages was 7d. an hour; he said he would gladly work for 6d. an 
hour in the hope of permanent employment at that wage, but of 
course, whether he remained a member of his Union or not, no 
master could employ him at that wage. He was actually receiving 
at the time a wage of 8}d. an hour paid out of the rates on relief 
works organised by a municipality composed of leading Trade- 
Unionists, who feared, I think, that the distress of last winter 
would break the power of the Unions if a large body of men like 
my friend rebelled against them. 

The Trade-Union rate of wages is the inflexible barrier that is 
throwing us out of work. Many circumstances may occur which 
will cause the rate of wages at which labour may profitably be 
employed to fall temporarily. If the national prosperity falls 
slightly for a time, the burden must be borne by every class, and 
as long as no artificial barrier is imposed the variation will adjust 
itself automatically, and recover itself when the temporary cause 








ie 
disappears. No permanent harm ensues, and the diff 
should hardly be felt. But when once the profitable rate ot 
wages falls below the Union rate, employers can no longer 
employ the men; or perhaps it would be more accurate to Sa) 
the price of the product is raised, the demand falls, and go tone 
men are employed. The capital, the only element which never 
lies idle, flits across the sea, and cannot be recalled. 

It may be replied that only five per cent. of the Union men 
were out of work last winter. All the skilled class, however, ary 
not Union men, but through the employers almost all the skilled 
class are under the control of the Union men as re 
wages they receive, and an equal proportion of them must hayg 
been unemployed as well. Also, for one Union man that stops 
work, several of the lower class of labourers stop work some 
time before, as their work is a preparation for the work of the 
skilled man. 

It is impossible to believe that there is really a lack of work 
waiting, nay, crying ont,to be done. There are plenty of men to 
do it. The obvious question that arises in view of their up. 
employment is answered, I believe, as I have tried to indicate, 

The Trade-Unions have conferred splendid benefits on the 
labourers in time past. They were a last resort, akin to “ passiyg 
resistance,” for social betterment, and they had to be called in, 
But an unconsidered persistence in their policy, which was framed 
to meet an evil now removed, will end in an impoverishment of 
the very class for which they were invented and in national 
bankruptcy ; and whereas in the old evil days the work was dong 
and the nation prospered though the wealth was badly dis. 
tributed, in the new evil days the difficulty of distribution wil] 
be solved by there being nothing to distribute. 

—I an, Sir, &c., WItt1am Drvry. 

[We believe the causes of unemployment to be, not one, but 
many. No doubt the restrictive policy of the Trade-Unions 
so well set forth by our correspondent, is a most important 
cause, but equally important is the recent relaxation of 
the principles on which the Poor Law is administered. By our 
experiments in Socialism or State-aid for those who are not 
self-supporting we manufacture a large number of paupers, 
and so of unemployed, for “unemployed” is but a pleasanter 
way of describing those who used to be called “able. 
bodied paupers.” Again, insanitary urban conditions, bad 
housing, bad feeding, and worse drinking go to create the 
unemployed. By bad hygiene, in the widest sense, we pro- 
duce men who are physically wearied and disinclined to 
employment. This disinclination to employment we intensify 
by various forms of unwise State, municipal, and voluntary 
action. The problem of unemployment is one which must 
therefore be attacked from many sides.—Ep. Spectator] 





THE TRADE DISPUTES BILL. 
(To rur Eprror or tue “ Spectator.”] 

Sir,—While thanking you warmly for your powerful article 
on the unfair provisions of the Trade Disputes Bill in last 
week’s Spectator, will you allow me to say that on at least one 
important point your view is unduly favourable to the Trade- 
Unions? You assume that the object of the Union leaders is 
to compel all workers to share the benefits as well as endure 
the control of the Unions. But in many, if not in most, cases 
their object is not to drive men into the Unions so much as to 
drive them out of the trade. It is a reduced number of com- 
petitors that they want. In the coal and some other compara- 
tively unskilled trades entrance to the Union is free, but in 
most of the more highly skilled trades it is strictly limited. 
They object to a man working at the trade unless he is a 
member of the Union; they will not allow him to join the 
Union unless he has passed through his apprenticeship, and 
the number of apprentices is limited to the lowest which they 
can force the masters to agree to. The Scottish Boiler- 
makers’ Society some years ago issued to its members what the 
secretary called “a most excellent card,” advocating a further 
restriction in the number of apprentices, who were all to be 
nominees of the Union Committee. Dr. John Inglis showed 
clearly by life tables that this “excellent card,” if acted upon, 
would in a very short time altogether extinguish the trade for 
want of workers. And that is the policy which all Trade- 
Unions carry out as far as they can. This fact throws 
sinister light on the provisions of the Bill which you object to, 
and greatly increases the force of your contention. The Bill 
will largely increase the power of Trade-Unions in restricting 
the number of workers in each trade, and is therefore a purely 
and narrowly selfish measure, not only regardless of, but 
directly opposed to, the interests of the working class as a 
whole.—I am, Sir, &e., T. S. CREE. 

15 Monigomerie Quadrant, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 
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_———_—_ 
LAND-GRABBING IN 1799. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The following entry in Arthur Young’s journal of his 
travels in France, under date January 6th, 7th, and Sth, 1790, 


may be of interest just now :— ; 
«J was here witness to a scene which made me smile : at no 
at distance from the chateau of Liancourt, is a piece of 
waste land, close to the road, and belonging to the duke. I 
w some men very busily at work upon it, hedging it in, in 
pl divisions; levelling, and digging, and bestowing much 
sehen for so poor a spot. I asked the steward if he thought 
that land worth such an expence ? He replied, that the poor 
ple in the town, upon the revolution taking place, declared, 
that the poor were the nation; that the waste belonged to the 
pation ; and proceeding from theory to practice took possession, 
without any further authority, and began to cultivate; the 
duke not viewing their industry with any displeasure, would 
offer no opposition to it. ‘This circumstance shews the universal 
t that is gone forth; and proves, that were it pushed a 
little farther it might prove a serious matter for all the property 
in the kingdom. In this case, however, I cannot but commend 
it: for if there be one public nuisance greater than another, it 
js a man preserving the possession of waste land, which he will 
neither cultivate himseif, nor let others cultivate. The miserable 
people die for want of bread, in sight of wastes that would 
feed thousands. I think them wise and rational, and philo- 
sophical, in seizing such tracts : and I heartily wish there was 
a law in England for making this action of the French peasants 
a legal one with us.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., ae ah 


spiri 





JOHN WESLEY AND ETERNAL TORTURE. 
{To tur Eprrok or rue “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Sir, —The writer of your article of last week on “ Christianity 
and Conversion ” makes the following statement about John 


Wesley :-— 

“ He dwelt little in his sermons upon retribution ; he indignantly 
disclaims the doctrine of reprobation ; he defines damnation as ‘a 
state wherein if a man dies he perisheth for ever,’ leaving the 
question of eternal torture untouched; and according to his 
Methodist biographer, he did not wholly repudiate the hope of 
the Universalist.” 

It would be very remarkable if all this were true: what zs 
very remarkable is that Dr. Fitchett should have so misled 
his reviewer. 

“Wesley’s Sermons” form a part of the burdensome standard 
of Methodist belief and teaching. Sermon CX. is “On the 
Discoveries of Faith.” Faith discovers—* (9) the souls of un- 
holy men; seized the moment they depart from the quivering 
lips, by those ministers of vengeance, the evil angels, and dragged 
away to their own place.” Up to the end of the world “ they will 
probably be employed by their bad master in advancing his 
infernal kingdom. ..... Wherever they seek rest, they will find 
none; they carry with them their own hell.” Then, “ (11) By faith 
we are also shown the immediate consequences of the general 
judgment...... We see the execution of that dreadful 
sentence, pronounced upon those on the left hand. ..... Then 
shall the ministers of divine vengeance plunge them into ‘the 
lake of fire burning with brimstone ; where they have no rest day 
or night, but the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever 
and ever.’” 

In one of the sermons, entitled “ Of Hell” (CX XIII.), Wesley is 
terribly explicit. He insists that the fire is “real fire”; he meets 
the objection that fire consumes by referring to the linwm asbes- 
tinum. He argues: “Surely it would be torment enough to have 
the flesh burnt off from only one finger: what then will it be, to 
have the whole body plunged into a lake of fire burning with 
brimstone?” “The inhabitants of hell,” he says, “are perfectly 
wicked, having no spark of goodness remaining. .... . They can 
die no more: they are strong to sustain whatever the united 
malice, skill, and strength, of angels can inflict upon them...... 
Be their suffering ever so intense, there is no possibility of their 
fainting away; no not fora moment...... Suppose millions of 
days, of years, of ages elapsed, still we are only on the threshold 
of eternity! Neither the pain of body or of soul is any nearer an 
end, than it was millions of ages ago.” 

“Such,” continues Wesley, “is the account which the Judge of 
all gives of the punishment which he has ordained for impenitent 
ne ERT When we ask a friend that is sick, how he does; 
‘Iam in pain now,’ says he, ‘ but I hope to be easy soon.’ This is 
a sweet mitigation of the present uneasiness. But how dreadful 
would his case be if he should answer, ‘I am all over pain, and I 
shall never be eased of it. I lie under exquisite torment of body, 

and horror of soul, and I shall feel it for ever!’ Such is the case 
of the damned sinners in hell. Suffer any pain, then, rather than 
come into that place of torment!” 


J. Lu. D. 


—I ain, Sir, &e., 





CHRISTIANITY AND CONVERSION. 
[To Tus Eprror or ruse “ Spectator.” | 
Sm,—Diseussions on conversion (see Spectator, September Sth) 
remind one of Goethe's apologue of the initiate who views the 





painted window from within and the Philistine who views it 
from without. The deep conviction of sin that accompanies a 
thorough conversion cannot be laid to rest without assurance 
of forgiveness, which is, I venture to say, not a spiritual 
luxury accorded to a favoured few, but a necessity for those 
whom conviction of sin might otherwise drive mad. The only 
way to understand conversion is to be converted.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. F. 


THE ORNAMENTS RITUAL. 
[To Tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’} 
Sir,—As Canon MacColl cannot for the moment verify his 
references, he will be glad to see the following extracts from 
the Statute 35 Henry VIIL., c. 5 (the spelling is modernised ):— 
“The parties being condemned of any offence contained or 
mentioned in the said former Act of Six Articles shall 
suffer all such imprisonment, losses, and pains of Death as 
they should have or ought to have done before the making of 
the present Act.” And again:—‘“ The said former Act con- 
taining the said Six Articles, and every other Act touching 
the same and all Articles, clauses, and sentences in them 
ee shall stand and abide in all its or their full 
strength, effect, and virtue.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
THe REVIEWER. 





[For the sake of accuracy, we place on record the actual 
words of the statute, but we cannot publish any more letters 
on this subject.—Ep. Spectator. 





“SENIOR” AND “NATU MAIOR.” 
[To tae Eprror or tue “Sprcrator.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Sloman’s distinctions are logical enough (Spectator, 
September Sth). I doubt whether they are practical. The 
first quotation, s.v. “natu” in Facciolati, is “ Consurgit P. 
Scaptius de plebe magno natu.” Could not Livy have used 
senex with exactly the same meaning? Possibly he did 
not use that word because of the distinction between the 
seniorum and “iuniorum centuriae.” The words diurnus and 
quotidianus supply a parallel. Logically, diurnus means 
“what belongs to day,” as opposed to nocturnus; but it is 
very frequently used in the sense of “day by day.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., THE REVIEWER. 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S ORTHOGRAPHY. 
(To tae Epiror or Tug “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—There is one aspect of the published “spelling reform” 
emanating from the White House which is somewhat over- 
looked, and that is the impoverishment of the language. 
Even ina short extract from the list of three hundred spellings 
issued by the Simplified Spelling Board I find three instances. 
“ Barque” is in future to be spelled “ bark,”—*“ a bark of bark” 
is in future to be the written description of the rude vessel 
fashioned by the primitive dwellers in South Sea Islands! 
“Rhyme” is to be spelled “ rime,”—a shivering poet will have 
to write to his impatient publisher: “It is hard to rime when 
rime is on the trees.” ‘ Cheque” is to be spelled “check,”— 
“What checks have you on the checks issued from the 
office ?” is to be the written inquiry from a merchant to hig 
manager; and so on. Surely there is here a notable abstraction 
from the wealth of words which constitutes a perfection in a 


language.—I am, Sir, &c., EVELYN ASHLEY. 





BUTTERFLY-SHOOTING. 
[To tae Epiror or tare “Sprecrator.”] 

Si1r,—In your last issue a correspondent, Mr. Tours, suggests 
that the subject of “ big-game shooting” for spiders has been 
neglected. In his example the spider is the hunter. There 
now seems to be a new opening for the sportsman in South 
Africa. A large black and yellow swallow-tail butterfly 
(Papilis demoleus) lays its eggs one at a time on the growing 
twigs of orange and lemon trees. When the larva hatches 
out it does infinite damage to the younger trees, and, from the 
scattered distribution of the individuals, spraying or any of the 
ordinary methods of destruction are of little use, In the 
current number of the Transvaal Agricultural Journal the 
Government entomologist writes :— 


“A great deal can be accomplished towards reducing the 
numbers of this insect by destroying the butterflies. The most 
effective instrument for this purpose is a light fowling-piece 
loaded with dust shot or coarse salt. It may seem ridiculous to 
advocate the shooting of butterflies, but an insect with suct 
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large wing expanse affords a very good target. A bed of zenias 
might be planted in the garden, which would attract dozens of 
butterflies, and place them within reach of the orange grower as 
he takes his midday rest upon the stoep.” 

—I an, Sir, &c., Joun G. GUBBINS. 


New University Club, St. James Street, 8.W. 





THE MONKEYS OF GIBRALTAR. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” } 

Srir,—With reference to the letter in last week’s Spectator 
about the monkeys of Gibraltar, the Neue Hessische Volks- 
bliitter statement is certainly misleading. The monkeys are 
thought to be disappearing. Most authorities believe that 
only five remain on the Rock. Some, however, think there 
are eight. The firing of the big guns is thought to have 
something to do with their disappearance, though no one 
knows where they have moved to. But it may interest the 
readers of the Spectator to know that steps are being taken to 
iytroduce some fresh blood from Morocco, where monkeys are 
numerous, though not easily secured, This is essential, as all 
the five monkeys are believed to belong to the gentler sex.— 
I am, Sir, X&e., Z. 





THE “RAND DAILY MAIL.” 
(To tur Eprror or tHe “ Srecraror.” } 
Srr,—In last week's Spectator, p. 314, you say in a note that 
“the Rand Daily Mail is admittedly an organ of the 
capitalists.” Will you state by whom this is “admitted”? 
The assertion is untrue, as nobody who has read the paper's 
recent articles upon the financing of Rand companies, and its 
warnings to the mineowners in regard to Chinese outrages, is 
likely to need telling.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE LONDON CORRESPONDENT, 
“Ranp Darty Matt.” 





“SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 


Eprror or THe “ Srecrator.” | 


THE 

{To THE 
Srr,—As soon as I have all the facts and figures at my dis- 
posal, I propose, with your permission, to write a full report 
of our proceedings, results, and expenses for the information 
of your readers. Pending the publication of the proposed 
report, I have now only to say that the Company was dis- 
banded on the 11th inst., and that the few of us who are still 
engaged in winding up its affairs are very desolate without 
the cheery, willing lads of whom we had one and all grown so 
fond. Without the cordial co-operation of the recruits them- 
selves we could have effected little; but I venture to boast 
that no officer has ever been better served than I have been by 
Mr. Walsh, Sergeant-Major Shepard, Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Fairley, and Sergeants P. Smith, T. Smith, Hyde, Kelly, 
Martin, and Everett. Moreover; I would call attention to the 
fact that I obtained my non-commissioned officers, not by 
selection, but merely as the result of an application, made 
through the Employment Department of the Recruiting 
Office at St. George’s Barracks, to the National Society 
for seven sergeants or corporals possessed of certain stated 
qualifications. Sergeants Martin and Everett, our two 
gymnastic instructors, are actually ex-corporals. Finally, 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Fairley was engaged—further assist- 
ance being found necessary—simply because bis home is at 
Hounslow. These men, obtained as I have explained, one and 
all put their shoulders’ to the wheel, with results that have 
astonished me beyond measure. We have done far more than 
I expected to do, and the extraordinary zeal of my assistants, 
from Mr. Walsh downwards, furnishes the full explanation of 
this happy consummation. No amount of selection could 
have provided me with a better staff. It should be borne in 
* mind that each section is what its own sergeant has made it, 
Mr. Walsh and I having merely directed the training of the 
Company as a whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. W. A. Potiocg, Lieut.-Colonel. 
Hounslow, September 12th. 

LTo rue Epiror or Tue “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Like most good things, the idea of the Spectator 
Experimental Company is not wholly new. In 1863 and 1864 
Canada was passing through certain searchings of heart as to 
her Militia system, and one of the Members of the old Legisla- 
ture of Canada (Ontario and Quebec), Mr. R. J. Cartwright— 


and one times to be forgiven’ 





now Sir Richard Cartwright, Minister of Trade and Commercg 
in the Dominion Cabinet—evolved a scheme which has 9 
curiously fdmiliar look. In 1863 he twice addressea the 
House on the subject, and in 1864 he published a pamphlet 
still further elaborating his views. His proposal was that 
each year ten thousand young men—the population of Canada 
then was two or three millions—sbould be subjected to at least 
six months’ consecutive actual training, in the open field if 
possible. These should, after undergoing this training, be 
freed from all further military discipline, but be required to 
hold themselves in readiness for a period of, say, five or ten 
years in case of actual war. Thus, if the reserve period were 
ten years, Mr. Cartwright calculated that after the system had 
been working for ten years the country would have the 
services of one hundred thousand trained men,—less, of 
course, wastage. Did Canada adopt his scheme? Not much, 
She is too true a daughter of England to adopt any system 9 
efficient.—I am, Sir, &e., C. Freprerick Hamunroy, 
Rideau Club, Ottawa. 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
We have received the following further subscriptions towards 
meeting additional and unforeseen expenses connected with the 
Spectator Experimental Company :— 


Dr. Goodhart ... one @ OW, ww »- £100 








POETRY. 


COMMON LIFE. 
(After Antiphilus of Byzantium.—Anth. Pal., IX., 546.) 


Kiv xpiuyn Aaxérw wé wore oTiBds, al @ imtp airijs 
Axevoa Yaxddav tiumats SipSepldes, 

Kal wip é« pvAdnwy BeBinuévoy, } 7 ém toiTwy 
xurpn, kal Keveds woupoA’ywy OdpuBos, 

Kal xpé’ €wovr’ ealdoius Siheovoy, HSE TpaweCa 
foTw wor oTpwrh wns trepOe cavis* 

Ais AdBe, xal YOipioua Td vavtixdy’ elxe Tixn Tis 
mpanv roatrn Toy pidrdkowov eué. 


GIVE me a mat on the deck, 

When the awnings sound to the blows of the spray, 
And the hearth-stones crack 

With the flames a-back, 

And the pot goes bubbling away. 

Give me a boy to cook my broth, 

For table a ship’s plank laid with a cloth 
(But never a fork or knife) : 

And after a game with a rusty pack, 
The bo’sun's whistle to call us back — 
That's the fortune fit for a King, 

For oh! I love common life. 








BOOKS. 


innate 
MR. CHESTERTON ON DICKENS* 
The present reviewer came to this book half fearing to find 
Dickens—“ the great, the generous, the humane, the thousand 
” (as a poet once wrote of another 
novelist with the same initial)—yet again the quarry of the 
new cleverness; or, at any rate, from his knowledge of the 
critic, fearing that Dickens, if extolled, might be extolled 
rather for what he was not than for what he was. But all is 
well; Mr. Chesterton is on the side of the angels; and the 
book, taken as a whole, is as warm and understanding a 
tribute as any band has laid on the great writer's grave. To 
differ from Mr. Chesterton now and tben is inevitable; bat 
with his praise of the comic invention of the master, his joy 
in Micawber and Toots, Pecksniff and Swiveller, which make 
up the backbone of the book, we have nothing but the 
heartiest agreement; and we find ourselves also largely in 
accordance with him when he blames and demurs. The only 
effeot of his work must be to send readers again to Pickwick 





* Charles Dickens. By G. K. Chesterton. London: Methuen and Co. 
(7s. 6d. net.) 
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ad. The Old Curiesity Shop, and that alone would be its 
‘astification apart from its brilliance as a, constructive 
critical essay. 

But we are not blind to the obstacles which the book must 
encounter among. readers. Mr. Chesterton has many ex- 
ceedingly irritating habits, which seem to grow stronger 
rather than weaker with years : his trick, for example, of 
inventing an antagonist. in order to demolish him; his 
tendency, permissible enough in a schoolmaster or lecturer, 
bat bad in a contributor to belles-lettres, to say everything 
twice, as though his readers lacked the intelligence to receive 
a statement made but once; his embroideries ; his exaggerated 
emphasis ; his improvisation, often so heartless and shameless 
as to. be indecently visible in its workings, like vinous talk, or 
the processes of generation in a French dime museum,—all 
these things can but annoy; and with too many persons who 
knew their Dickens before Mr. Chesterton was born, and who 
consider themselves adepts at egg-sucking, they are likely, we 
fear, to prevent the perusal of the book at all. But it will be 
very wrong to give way to impatience, for it is a work of the 
highest interest and never-failing suggestiveness. 

That the book will be found very wearisome if taken at a 
sitting, we do not deny; but that is no dispraise of Mr. 
Chesterton. His mind is always so intensely alert, his pen is 
always so witty, that one lives in a rarefied air, and must now 
and then descend if one would be comfortable at all. The 
wise reader will take small doses. For Mr. Chesterton not 
only brings highly explosive thought to everything, but 
demands thought from his readers as well: so much so that 
as one reads one is filled with a grim foreboding that some day 
there may be a book on Mr. Chesterton too, the author of 
which, in his turn, will go behind his motives. If by the irony 
of fate it were a Dickens who was to write it, symmetry would 
be achieved mdeed; for we should then have an objective 
humourist on a subjective theorist, just as we now have a 
subjective theorist on an objective humourist. No matter: so 
much the more fun. 

Any one familiar with Mr. Chesterton’s other writings— 
and to-day it is not easy to be ignorant of them—knows that 
it is his generous custom to bring every gun in his battery 
into action every time. In this he resembles the great 
Victorian of whom in this volume he writes so enthusiasti- 
cally: he has abundance. The gift has become so rare that 
we find ourselves able to forgive much to any one possessing 
it. Nor must it be confused with copiousness. Any one can 
have that; but Mr. Chesterton has abundance. It will come 
as no surprise to his admirers when we say that this book 
is not less a criticism of life than a criticism of Dickens. 
In a way, that is as it should be, for Dickens’s works are a 
microcosm seen through a slightly distorted and highly 
coloured lens. No matter what his nominal subject, Mr. 
Chesterton is always first and foremost a critic of life. 

Now and then he sinks very low, as in the following 
passage :— 

“I remember, to take one instance out of many, hearing a 
heated Secularist in Hyde Park apply to some parson or other 
the exquisite expression, a ‘sky-pilot.’? Subsequent inquiry has 
taught me that the term is intended to be comic and even con- 
temptuous; but in that first freshness of it I went home repeating 
it to myself like a new poem. Few of the pious legends have 
conceived so strange and yet celestial a picture as this of the pilot 
in the sky, leaning on his helm above the empty heavens, and 
carrying his cargo of souls higher than the loneliest cloud. The 
phrase is like a lyric of Shelley. Or, to take another instance 
from another language, the French have an incomparable idiom 
for a boy playing truant: ‘Il fait P’école buissonniére ’—he goes 
to the bushy school, or the school among the bushes. How 
admirably this accidental expression, ‘the bushy school’ (not to 
be lightly confounded with the Art School at Bushey)—how 
admirably this ‘ bushy school’ expresses half the modern notions 
of a more natural education! The two words express the whole 
poetry of Wordsworth, the whole philosophy of Thoreau, and are 
quite as good literature as either.” 

There are three defects in this passage. One is the foolish 
extravagance of the praise of the first piece of slang; the 
second is the poor pun in parenthesis, an example of Mr, 
Chesterton's inability to resist temptation; and the third is 
the dreadful critical lapse by which he would at a blow sub- 
stitute for all Wordsworth’s poetry a French idiom. It is 
‘ato such dangers as these that brilliant improvisation may 
‘ead a man whose exultation in the use of words amounts to a 
passion, and who is so liable to intoxication over the rapture 
of his own discoveries. 
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But none the less, with all his faults, Mr. Chesterton 
undoubtedly has something very like genius, and some of his 
flashes of intuition in this book are wonderful. The whole of 
the analysis of the charm and significance of Pickwick is 
masterly. It has never been done before, and might never 
have been done but for this new critic. We quote a passage :-—- 


“* Pickwick,’ I have said, is a romance of adventure, and Samuel 
Pickwick is the romantic adventurer. So much is indeed obvious. 
But the strange and stirring discovery which Dickens made was 
this—that having chosen a fat old man of the middle classes as 
a good thing of which to make a butt, he found that a fat old 
man of the middle classes is the very best thing of which 
to make a romantic adventurer. ‘ Pickwick’ is supremely 
original in that it is the adventures of an old man. It is a fairy 
tale in which the victor is not the youngest of the three brothers, 
but one of the oldest of their uncles. The result is both noble 
and new and true. There is nothing which so much needs 
simplicity as adventure. And there is no one who so much 
possesses simplicity as an honest and elderly man of business, 
For romance he is better than a troop of young troubadours; for 
the swaggering young fellow anticipates his adventures, just as 
he anticipates his income. Hence both the adventures and the 
income, when he comes up to them, are not there. But a man in 
late middle-age has grown used to the plain necessities, and his 
first holiday is a second youth. A good man, as Thackeray said 
with such thorough and searching truth, grows simpler as he 
grows older, Samuel Pickwick in his youth was probably an 
insufferable young coxcomb. He knew then, or thought he knew, 
all about the confidence tricks of swindlers like Jingle. He knew 
then, or thought he knew, all about the amatory designs of sly 
ladies like Mrs. Bardell. But years and real life have relieved 
him of this idle and evil knowledge. He has had the high good 
luck in losing the follies of youth to lose the wisdom of youth 
also. Dickens has caught, in a manner at once wild and con- 
vincing, this queer innocence of the afternoon of life. The round, 
moon-like face, the round, moon-like spectacles of Samuel Pick- 
wick move through the tale as emblems of a certain spherical 
simplicity. They are fixed in that grave surprise that may be 
seen in babies; that grave surprise which is the only real happi- 
ness that is possible to man.” 


enet.see 


And this is the end of the chapter :— 

“Pickwick goes through life with that god-like gullibility 
which is the key to all adventures. The greenhorn is the ultimate 
victor in everything; it is he that gets the most out of life. 


Because Pickwick is led away by Jingle, he will be k to the 
White Hart Inn, and see the only Weller cleaning boots in the 
courtyard. Because he is bamboozled by Dodson and Fogg, he 
will enter the prison house like a paladin, and rescue the man 


and the woman who have wronged him most. His soul will never 
starve for exploits or excitements who is wise en I I l 


ugh to be made 
a fool of. He will make himself happy in the that have 





been laid for him: he will roll in their nets and sleep All doors 
will fly open to him who has a mildness more defiant than mere 
courage. The whole is unerringly expressed in one fortunate 
phrase—he will be always ‘taken in.’ ‘To be taken in everywhere 
is to see the inside of everything It is the hospitality of 
circumstance. With torches and trumpets, like a guest, the 
greenhorn is taken in by Life. And the sceptic is cast out.” 


The whole passage on the French Revolution and the hopes 
from it that still survived among our democracy in the early 
years of the nineteenth century is admirable. 

The opening chapters are the best (always excepting the 
impossible first three pages), for in these the critic is showing 
the effect on Dickens of his times; deducing him from these 
times; showing how his hard boyhood affected him ; examining 


the early books,—the novels between Pickwick and Dombey 
and Son. Later we get some repetitions, and the critic flags 
a little; but it is unsafe to deal lightly with any page, because 


one never can tell where an inspired flash of thought may 


strike one. We pick out a few suggestive sentences which we 


have marked :— 

“The optimist is a better reformer than the pessimist; and the 
man who believes life to be excellent is the man who alters it 
most. It seems a paradox, yet the reason of it is very plain. The 
pessimist can be enraged at evil. But only the optimist can be 
surprised at it. From the reformer is required a simplicity of 

ee 
surprise. 

“You cannot discuss whether ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ is a good 
novel, or whether ‘Our Mutual Friend’ isa bad novel. Strictly, 
there is no such novel as ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” There is no su 
novel as ‘Our Mutual Friend.’ They are simply lengths cut frou 
the flowing and mixed substance called Dickens—a substance 
which any given length will be certain to contain a given pr 
portion of brilliant and of bad stuff.” 

“ Dickens was not like our ordinary demagogues and jou 3. 
Dickens did not write what the people wanted. Dickens wanted 
what the people wanted.” 

“ Dickens was a mythologist rather than a novelist ; he was the 
last of the mythologists, and perhaps the greatest He did not 
always manage to make his characters men, but he always 
managed, at the least, to make them gods.” 

“If Mrs. Nickleby is a fool, she is one of those fools who aro 
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wiser than the world. She stands for a great truth which we 
must not forget; the truth that experience is not in real life a 
saddening thing at all. ‘The people who have had misfortunes 
are generally the people who love to talk about them.” 

“ Among all the huge serial schemes of which we have spoken, it 
is a matter of wonder that he never started an endless periodical 
called ‘The Street,’ and divided it into shops. He could have 
written an exquisite romance called ‘The Baker’s Shop’; another 
called ‘The Chemist’s Shop’; another called ‘The Oil Shop’; to 
keep company with ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop.’ ” 

“ His was a character very hard for any man of slow and placable 
temperament to understand; he was the character whom anybody 
can hurt and nobody can kill.” 

“For the only element of lowness that there really is in our 
populace is exactly that they are full of superiorities and very 
conscious of class. Shades, imperceptible to the eyes of others, 
but as hard and haughty as a Brahmin caste, separate one kind 
of charwoman from another kind of charwoman.” 

“ Dickens always knew that it is the simple and not the subtle 
who feel differences.” 

“ Fiction means the common things as seen by the uncommon 
people. Fairy tales mean the uncommon things as seen by the 
common people.” 

“Mr. Samuel Pickwick is not the fairy; he is the fairy prince ; 
that is to say, he is the abstract wanderer and wonderer, the 
Ulysses of comedy; the half-human and half-elfin creature— 
human enough to wander, human enough to wonder, but still 
sustained with that merry fatalism that is natural to immortal 
beings—sustained by that hint of divinity which tells him in the 
darkest hour that he is doomed to live happily ever afterwards. 
He has set out walking to the end of the world, but he knows he 
will find an inn there.” 

“It was he who had the things of Chaucer, the love of large jokes 
and long stories and brown ale and all the white roads of England. 
Like Chaucer he loved story within story, every man telling a 
tale. Like Chaucer he saw something openly comic in men’s 
motley trades. Sam Weller would have been a great gain to the 
Canterbury Pilgrimage and told an admirable story.” 

“He is doubly unfitted for the best modern criticism. 
work is below that criticism. His good work is above it.” 

Let us close with a fine passage very characteristic of its 
author, a passage—it might be called a sonnet in prose— 
bearing upon Dickens's appalling experiences as a boy in the 
blacking factory :— 

“Tt is currently said that hope goes with youth, and lends to 
youth its wings of a butterfly ; but I fancy that hope is the last 
gift given to man, and the only gift not given to youth. Youth 
is pre-eminently the period in which a man can be lyric, fanatical, 
poetic ; but youth is the period in which a man can be hopeless. 
The end of every episode is the end of the world. But the power 
of hoping through everything, the knowledge that the soul 
survives its adventures, that great inspiration comes to the 


His bad 








middle-aged ; God has kept that good wine until now. It is from 
the backs of the elderly gentlemen that the wings of the butterfly 
should burst. There is nothing that so much mystifies the 
young as the consistent frivolity of the old. They have dis- 
covered their indestructibility. They are in their second and 
clearer childhood, and there is a meaning in the merriment of 
their eyes. They have seen the end of the End of the World.” 

That is poetry, as much of Mr. Chesterton’s criticism is. 
Indeed, if the extent of a man’s poetical possessions is to be 
measured by their owner’s capacity to display wonder—as 
Mr. Watts-Dunton has suggested—then Mr. Chesterton is 
no mean poet, for his work is the renascence of wonder 


essentialised. 





JOWETT’S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS.* 


Proressor Lewis CAMPBELL has done well in bringing out 
this volume. This is not tosay that the work from which these | 
essays are taken might not have been reprinted with advantage. 
(The author, it will be remembered, declined to issue any 
edition after 1859.) But the circle to which such a reprint | 
would have appealed is necessarily small. Here is a book | 
the price of which brings it within every one’s reach, and it 
practically contains the substance of Jowett’s teaching, 








experience alone shows men what they truly are. 


were made.” But, as a matter of fact, has this ever bee 
be : ; n done? 

Was it possible for the heathen to have seen God in Nature? 
Could a man anticipate the true religion any more than h 
could anticipate discoveries in science or in art? Could he 
pierce the clouds of mythology, or lay aside language as it were 
agarment?” There are possible exceptions, a great mind once 
or twice in a millennium, but “ men in general do as others do: 
single persons in India or China do not dislocate themselyeg 
from the customs, traditions, prejudices, rites, in which the 
have been brought up.” But this is the very thing which ie 
is supposed to do. St. Paul supposes “each individual to 
contrast the truth of God with the error of false religions, and 
deliberately to reject God.” Take an Eskimo or a Solomon 
Islander ; can we suppose that he has gone through any such 
intellectual or spiritual process? Later on in the Epistle 
St. Paul acknowledges that “where there is no law sin is not 
imputed.” This seems to affect the premiss that all haye 
sinned, and the Apostle would appear to reinforce his argument 
by the consideration of the fatal inheritance derived from 
Adam. Here, again, the situation is changed by our enlarged 
outlook on the history of the world. Prehistoric man, for 
instance, cannot be fitted into this logical scheme. But great 
as are these and other kindred difficulties, they touch theory, 
not practice. They take the force out of our anathemas, but 
they do not slacken our sense of duty. If they disturb 
St. Paul’s premisses, they do not shake his conclusions. His 
great purpose was to convince the world that it needed 
Christ, and there we are at one with him. The more we 
know of non-Christian religions, past and present, the more 
we shall feel that here he was wholly in the right. There 
is another difficulty which touches us more closely. Jowett 
states it thus :— 

“It is impossible not to observe that innumerable persons— 

shall we say the majority of mankind ?>—who have a belief in God 
and immortality, have nevertheless hardly any consciousness of 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. They seem to live away 
from them in the routine of business or of society, ‘ the common 
life of all men,’ not without a sense of right, and a rule of truth 
and honesty, yet insensible to what our Saviour meant by taking 
up the cross and following Him, or what St. Paul meant by 
‘being one with Christ.’ They die without any great fear or 
lively faith ; to the last more interested about concerns of this 
world than about the hope ofanother. In the Christian sense they 
are neither proud nor humble; they have seldom experienced the 
sense of sin, they have never felt keenly the need of forgiveness. 
Neither on the other hand do they value themselves on their good 
deeds, or expect to be saved by their own merits...... The 
Scripture speaks to us of two classes represented by the Church 
and the world, the wheat and the tares, the sheep and the goats, 
the friends and enemies of God. We cannot say in which of these 
two divisions we should find a place for them.” 
What is the answer? In both cases we must refer our 
readers to the essay itself, not that they will find there any 
direct reply, but because it will help them to that attitude of 
mind which practically solves such problems :— 

“The God of peace rest upon you, is the concluding benediction 
of most of the Epistles. How can He rest upon us, who draw so 
many hard lines of demarcation between ourselves and other men; 
who oppose the Church and the world, Sundays and working days, 
revelation and science, the past and present, the life and state of 
which religion speaks and the life which we ordinarily lead? It 
is well that we should consider these lines of demarcation rather 
as representing aspects of our life than as corresponding to classes 
of mankind. It is well that we should acknowledge that one 
aspect of life or knowledge is as true as the other. Science and 
revelation touch one another: the past floats down in the present. 
We are all members of the same Christian world; we are all 
members of the same Christian Church. Who can bear to doubt 
this of themselves or of their family ? What parent would think 
otherwise of his child ?—what child of his parent? Religion holds 
before us an ideal which we are far from reaching; natural 


affection softens and relieves the characters of those we love; 
All these 


though we have to allow for possible modifications in later | three must so meet as to do violence to none.” 


years. The longest and, in a sense, the most important essay is 


The essay on “Casuistry,” though suggested by passages in 


that which bears the title of “ Natural Religion.” The writer | the Epistles, cannot but take in a wider range of subject. 


goes straight to the difficulties with which the thoughtful 
student of St. Paul is confronted. The Apostle, to prove the 
universal need of the Gospel which he preached, seeks to 
establish the fact of a universal guilt. The Jew had sinned 
against light; that was conceded. Had the Gentile done the 
same? The Apostle declares that he had. God's “ invisible | 
things,” His eternal power and Godhead, though not them- | 


selves cognisable by sense, could be inferred from what was so 


cognisable. They could be “ understood from the things that 





* Theological Essays of the Late Benjamin Jowett. Selected, Arranged, and 
Edited by Lewis Campbell. London: H, Frowde, [2s. 6d, net.] 


The necessity for the warnings which it gives has largely 
developed during the years which have passed since it was 
written. Casuistry is the science of the Confessional, and the 
Confessional, if we are to believe those who have the best 
opportunities of judging of the facts, has made its way into 
Anglican practice in a degree to which there is no parallel in 
the history of the Church since the Reformation. 
though unavowed motive of the hostility with which Jowett 
was pursued may be found here. 
this subject he gives a more definite pronouncement than 


One great 
It is noticeable that on 


he is commonly wont to do. Another general subject is 
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«Conversion and Changes of Character,” but it is too large to 
be dealt with here. We will only remark that Jowett sets an 
exumple of philosophical treatment which has been followed 


with great advantage by later writers. ' 

The other four essays in this volume may be described as 
more directly exegetical. The first is naturally concerned 
with the “Character of St. Paul.” It is a subject which is 
very far from having lost its interest. Scarcely a year 
passes without an estimate, sometimes more estimates than 
one, of the personality of the great teacher. The mark has, 
we think, been seldom more nearly hit than it is here :— 


“ We marvel how such various traits of character come together 
in the same individual. He who was ‘full of visions and revela- 
tions of the Lord,’ who spake with tongues more than they all, 
was not ‘mad, but uttered the words of truth and soberness.’ He 
who was the most enthusiastic of all men, was also the most 
prudent ; the Apostle of freedom, and yet the most moderate. 
He who was the strongest and most enlightened of all men, was 
also (would he have himself refrained from saying?) at times the 
weakest; on whom there came the care of all the Churches, yet 
seeming also to lose the power of acting in the absence of human 
sympathy. Qualities so like and unlike are hard to reconcile ; 
perhaps they have never been united in the same degree in any 
other human being. The contradiction in part arises not only 
from the Apostle being an extraordinary man, but from his being 
a man like ourselves in an extraordinary state. Creation was not 
to him that fixed order of things which it is to us; rather it was 
an atmosphere of evil just broken by the light beyond. To us the 
repose of the scene around contrasts with the turmoil of man’s 
own spirit; to the Apostle peace was to be sought only from 
within, half hidden, even from the inner man. There was a veil 
upon the heart itself which had to be removed. He himself 
seemed to fall asunder at times into two parts, the flesh and the 
spirit; and the world to be divided into two hemispheres, the one 
of the rulers of darkness, the other bright with that inward 
presence which should one day be revealed. In this twilight he 
lived. What to us is far off both in time and place, if such an 
expression may be allowed, to him was near and present, separated 
by a thin film from the world we see, ever ready to break forth 
and gather into itself the frame of nature. That sense of the 
invisible which to most men it is so difficult to impart, was like a 
second nature to St. Paul. He walked by faith, and not by sight ; 
what was strange to him was the life he now led; which in his 
own often repeated language was death rather than life, the place 
of shadows and not of realities.” 

Our chief difficulty in understanding St. Paul is that we 
cannot realise his absolute remoteness from the things which 
interest us,—science, art, history, politics. His one thought 
was that he must save some at least out of a world which was 


about to pass away. 

We cannot do more than mention the subjects of the three 
remaining essays. These are “St. Paul and the Twelve,” 
“Righteousness by Faith,’ and “ Atonement and Satisfac- 
tion.” The last is, in a sense, the most revolutionary of all, 
from the point of view of the theologian. Absolutely to deny 
the typical character of the Jewish sacrifices is to sweep away 
a great part of the New Testament as well as of the Old. One 
cannot help feeling that if the sacred books of a faith can be 
so treated, the time for abolishing them is not far off. To put 
on them an interpretation which every writer in either of 
them would have rejected comes to nothing less than 
abolition. 





THE GUILDS OF FLORENCE.* 
THE subject of this handsome book is a much larger 
and more difficult one than appears on the surface. Its 
thorough study means an immense amount of original 
research among materials which, though they certainly exist, 
ure beyond the reach of any student not equipped, as the 
author hints in his preface, with unlimited time and unlimited 
money. He has therefore contented himself, toa certain degree, 
with the use of translations and of the readings of various 
experts. This does not mean, however, that his work has not 
the merit of originality. It represents an amount of real 
knowledge of the special subject, the unique system of the 
Trade and Art Guilds and the technical learning of the 
Florentines, as well as of their history so far as these things 
influenced it, which is possessed by very few. The book is a 
perfect mine of information as to the city of Florence in the 
most intimate aspects of her wonderful life from the beginning 
of the twelfth to nearly the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The liberties of Florence and her citizens, the glories of her 
existence as a free city, were “rung down” when the great 


“ Th Guilds of Florence. By Edgcumbe Staley. Illustrated after Miniatures 
in Illuminated Manuscripts and Florentine Woodcuts, London: Methuen 
and Co, [16s, net.] 
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bell of the Bargello tolled for the last time on October Ist, 
1532. It was taken down and destroyed by order of Alessandro 
de’ Medici, the first ruler of the newly formed duchy, after the 
sun of the Republic had set. He was afraid of the loud voice 
which had spoken so long of the old free customs of the 
city. 

Mr. Staley’s book is not precisely one to read through. It 
is a valuable work of reference, where every one who loves 
Florence and her history may find her mediaeval life repro- 
duced from many sources difficult of access to the ordinary 
reader. The very numerous illustrations are far from being 
the least valuable or least instructive part. They are 
extremely well chosen and interesting. They illustrate in the 
most literal sense all the arts and industries of old Florence, 
as well as the appearance of the city during the four centuries 
of her glory. The book would be worth having for its pictures 
alone. 

The story of the Guilds, in all their fascinating variety, has 
never yet, we believe, been completely told. Mr. Staley 
speaks of his own work with characteristic modesty; but he 
has certainly done a great deal by way of filling up this gap 
in general knowledge. Beginning with an interesting chapter 
on Florentine trade and industry from the very earliest times, 
and describing the foundation of the University, which was so 
closely united with the life of the citizens, work of head and 
work of hand going on side by side as they have never done 
since, the author then plunges straight into the story of the 
Guilds, showing the mediaeval idea of what a community 
ought to be. Not that the original conception was mediaeval. 
So long ago, it is supposed, as the days of Numa Pompilius 
the merchants and artisans of Rome formed themselves into 
corporations called collegia or scholae, working together for 
mutual advantage in their various trades and professions. 
The system died for a time with the fall of the Empire and 
the advance of the Dark Ages. But it was born again on its 
native soil early in the ninth century, when civilisation began 
to show sparks of life in the various Italian cities. Then, 
after the first division into Grandi and Popolani, the Guilds or 
Companies developed by slow degrees, nobles and burghers 
joining alike in the industrial life of the city. Great rivalries 
and class hatreds existed between the different grades of 
society in spite of these democratic ideas; but the importance 
of the Guilds and the march of their history are not much 
affected by details such as these. 

The Florentine Guilds were not all of the same importance. 
There were the seven Greater Guilds (le Arti Maggiori) : these 
included the Judges and Notaries, the Bankers and Money- 
changers, the Doctors and Apothecaries, the Guild of the 
Calimala (the Merchants in cloth), the Guilds of Wool, of Silk, 
and of Furriers and Skinners. The Calimala, which both 
imported and manufactured cloth, was the greatest mercantile 
Guild of Florence, and the second in dignity among them all. 
The five Intermediate Guilds (le Arti Mediane) were those of 
the Butchers, the Blacksmiths, the Shoemakers, the Masters 
of Stone and Wood, the retail Cloth-dealers and Linen- 
makers. The nine Minor Guilds (le Arti Minori) were 
those of the Wine-merchants, the Innkeepers, the Tanners, 
the Oil-merchants and Provision-dealers, the Saddlers, 
the Locksmiths, the Armourers, the Carpenters, the 
Bakers. 

This was the first list, that of the thirteenth century. But 
there were many changes in the direction of number and 
variety. Associations of workpeople enrolled themselves in 
corporations, which were only recognised, apparently, when 
Guild-taxes came to be levied upon them. In the fourteenth 
century forty-four Guilds were subscribing to the war loan. 
But the original twenty-one appear to have claimed and held 
precedence down to the latest days of the Republic. 

It is a little difficult to see how all the inhabitants of 
Florence could have been fitted into these first Guilds. For it 
was necessary that this should be done :— 

“Every man and boy turned sixteen years of age was obliged 
to become a member of a Guild or Trade Corporation. Any one 
who failed in this respect was dubbed ‘ Scioperato,’ ‘ Loafer,’ and 
had no voice in the city’s affairs. He was a bye-word and a 
mocking to every passer-by, and was treated to more kicks than 
denari, and, not uncommonly, was taken up and lodged in a 
dungeon, or his feet placed in the stocks, as being a useless 
incumbrance and a disgrace to the city. Moreover, his family 
lost caste in whatever circle it was,and had even to pay a penalty 
for possessing such a good-for-nothing fellow!” 
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At the same time, one could not enter a Guild without 
fulfilling certain conditions :— 
“1. To be a native-born Florentine. 

2. To have two sponsors for family and personal character. 

8. Never to have been before magistrates for any misdemeanour. 

4. To be possessed of a property qualification—either his own 
or accruing at the death of his father. 

5. To pay a tax of silver to the State by way of caution-money. 

6. To pay an entrance-fee to the particular Guild.” 

It strikes one that there ought to have been a good many 
scioperati in the city of Florence. The actual fact that 
there were few is a marvellous testimony to the stern and fine 
life of the old Florentines. Nearly every man in the city, 
noble or simple, was a master or probationer in a Merchant 
Guild, or a master, workman, or apprentice in a Craft Guild. 

It is impossible here to dwell in detail on the rules of life 
and work of the various Guilds, or on the results of their 
wonderful activity. For all this we must refer the reader to 
the interesting chapters that Mr. Staley has devoted to each 
one of them. It is perhaps enough to remind ourselves that 
Florence herself, with her great monuments as we see them 
to-day, is the work of these Guilds, and that to realise their 
immortal fame we have only to look around us in her streets 
and palaces and churches. Of course, as every one who 
knows Florence is aware, Or San Michele is the special 
sanctuary of the Guilds :— 

“ Around its outer walls, enshrined in little temples of their 
own, stand great statues of saints in marble and bronze by the 
hands of the greatest sculptors of Florence—the canonised 
patrons of the Arts or Guilds, keeping guard over the thronging 
crowds that pass below. This is the grand monument of the 
wealth and taste, devotion and charity, of the commercial 
democracy of the Middle Ages.” 

Mr. Staley has not quite the literary skill possessed by the 
writer of the above; but he gives an excellent account of the 
history of this famous building, with curious illustrations to 
bring its past uses before our eyes. It is a romantic story: 
the destruction of the old Church of St. Michael in the 
Garden to make room for the grain-market, the building of 
the loggia, the adorning of it with Ugolino da Siena’s famous 
picture of the Madonna; then, as the fame of her miracles 
increased, the building of the present church to serve partly 
as a corn-exchange, partly as an Oratory of Our Lady of 
Or San Michele. And the whole work, outside and in, was 
executed by the hands or at the charges of the Arts or Guilds 
of Florence, especially the Guild of Silk. The famous 
Company of Or San Michele, the Laudes, as they were called, 
a confraternity including members of all the greater Guilds, 
commissioned Orcagna to make his glorious tabernacle for 
the sacred picture. And all the Guilds, except a few minor 
ones, rivalled each other in providing the beautiful statues 
of their patron saints, their arms being carved or modelled in 
the tondi above. It must be remembered that Donatello’s 
St. George, removed to the Bargello, originally stood in one 
of these shrines at Or San Michele. 

The history of this church and the charities that were 
connected with it only suggests one side of the life and work 
of those old Florentines. But it seems to have been a 
necessary side. Wars and tumults were always with them, 
but as long as materialism did not conquer faith, and as long 
as men had the gifts of humility and obedience, and could 
live, body and soul, as members of communities such as their 
ancient Arti, so long the city of Florence kept her freedom 
and her glory :— 

“The gradual extinction of public spirit, the slow deterioration 
of general character, and the sapping of personal energy, are the 
dull tones which tinge with melancholy the later pages of 
Florentine history.” 





THE ORIGIN OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE.* 
Ir is a matter for much regret that Mr. T. W. Shore, the 
author of this very useful book, should have passed away 
before his work actually appeared. He was working at it to 
the last. “Some portions of the manuscript had been revised 
for printing, some of the chapters had received numerous 
additions and alterations in arrangement even until within a 
few days of his death, and others still needed their final 
revision.” The work was carried by his sons and daughter 
through the press, and every effort has been made to prevent 





* The Origin of the Anglo-Saxon Race: a Study of the Settlement of England 
ana the Tribal Origin of the Old English People. By the late Thomas William 
Shore. Edited by his Sons, T. W. Shore, M.D., and L. E. Shore, M.D. 
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im work suffering from “the lack of that final revision which 
1e author alone could have given it.” The need of that fi 
revision of course appears from place to place. Mr a 
would never have used Camden’s edition of Asser’s Lif - 
Alfred after the issue of Mr. W. H. Stevenson’s devas” 
edition of that famous book. Had the latter edition ee 
used, we should have been told that “the compound A, tiles 
Sazo first occurs on the Continent, and was aa to 
distinguish the English Saxons from the Old Saxons,” 
The word occurs in the form Engel-Sazo in the Life of 
Alcuin (written between 823 and 829). The compound ig 
very rare in works composed in Old English. “ Apart from 
the late translations of charters, it seems to occur on] 
in the curious mixture of Old English and Latin in an 
poetical introduction to Aldhelm, in the tenth century copy 
in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.” My. 
Stevenson’s work would in many respects have been a valu. 
able aid to Mr. Shore, while there is much in Dr. Hodgkin's 
recent volume in the Political History of England that 
supplements Mr, Shore’s work. There are other recent 
works, such as Dr. Vinogradoff’s Growth of the Manor, and 
the new edition of Dr. Seebohm’s Zribal System in Wales 
that would have given invaluable aid. We have no desire in 
any way to minimise the usefulness of Mr. Shore’s work, but 
it is well to remember in using it that he has by no meang 
exhausted the sources of information, and that his book is not 
in any sense a final contribution to the literature of this great 
theme. 

The subject has not, however, we believe, been dealt with 
before from quite the same point of view. Mr. Shore puts 
the problem that he set out to solve very clearly, if not quite 
accurately, when he says :— 

“Tf we had no contemporary information of the settlement 
for instance, of the State of Massachusetts, and nothing but 
traditions, more or less probable, concerning it until the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when an account of that settlement 
was first written, we should scarcely be warranted in regarding 
such a narrative as veritable history. Its traditionary value 
would be considerable, and there its value would end. This 
supposed case is parallel with that of the early account of the 
Anglo-Saxons and the settlement of England as it went on from 
the middle of the fifth to the middle of the seventh century, 
That which Bede wrote concerning his own time must be 
accepted as contemporary history, and for this historical informa- 
tion we venerate his memory; but the early settlements in 
England were made six or eight generations before his day, and 
he had nothing but tradition to assist him in his narrative 
concerning them.” 

This suggests the general position, but it is not quite 
correct. We have much earlier information than that given 
us by Bede, though it is contained in a form that is difficult 
to use. Gildas, born in Strathclyde about the year 500, cannot 
be overlooked. He was an eyewitness of the Saxon deluge, 
and his “ tearful discourse concerning the ruin of Britain” has 
various passages of high historical value. He tells us that 
the Britons were “ trampled under foot by two savage nations 
from beyond seas, namely the Scots from the North-West 
and the Picts from the North.” As Dr. Hodgkin says, “the 
description of the invaders as coming from beyond the seas is 
important.” The story of the Roman of Imperial descent, 
Ambrosius Aurelianus, who led the Britons to victory, 
is probably true, and is of high interest. But Gildas 
is not the only early writer of value. Nennius, writing 
about the year 796—Bede’s history was finished in 
731—incorporates in his work extracts from a much 
earlier writer describing the Welsh and English battles 
between 547 and 679. This Northumbrian Celt gives us the 
famous “ Genealogies of the Kings” (Sections 57 to 65 of the 
Historia Brittonwm), and these early passages “have this 
especial interest for us, that we have here, imbedded in a 
passionately Celtic work, information otherwise lacking as to 
the rulers of the Anglian kingdoms of Northumbria and 
Mercia in the sixth century.” Mr. Shore, however, only used 
the Bohn Edition of Nennius, and was apparently unaware of 
Professor Zimmer's reconstruction of the text in his great 
work Nennius Vindicatus. Matters of this sort largely 
detract from the scientific value of Mr. Shore’s volume. The 
book requires to be supplemented by the use of competently 
edited editions of Gildas, Bede, Nennius, the Saxon Chronicle, 
and Asser, giving us in some detail the point of view of both 
the conquerors and the conquered. Moreover, some reference 
should have been made to two passages in a Roman chronicle 
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which are beyond all doubt contemporary with the beginnings 
of the Saxon onslaught. This chronicle (usually attributed, 
put wrongly, to Prosper Tiro) tells us :—(1) “ The fifteenth 
ear of Arcadius and Honorius [ A.D. 409]: at this time the 
strength of the Romans was utterly wasted by sickness; and 
the provinces of Britain were laid waste by the incursion of 
the Saxons”; (2) “The eighteenth year of Theodosius II. 
[A.D. 441]: the provinces of Britain which up to this time 
had been torn by various slaughters and disasters, are brought 
under the dominion of the Saxons.” The Life of St. Germanus, 
written by the presbyter Constantius about the year 480, 
deals with events that happened about 430; but this work is 
of great historical value, and describes the union of the Saxons 
and Picts against the Britons. 

We are certainly not in the deep darkness imagined by Mr. 
Shore. The twilight is gloomy enough, but it is surely the 
business of any competent historian to point out such con- 
temporary light as exists before he proceeds to create some 
new sources of illumination. The value of this book is 
confined to these sources, and it is not so helpful as it 
would have been had it made some adequate use of the 
writers to whom we have referred. What other sources have 
we when we come to consider the origin of the Anglo-Saxon 
yace? Although we have exhausted the known historians, 
we have, as Mr. Shore shows in his painful accumulation of 
detail, by no means exhausted the written word in addition to 
the other vestiges of the early forefathers of our great race. 
First, as to the written word. It is written in stone and 
scattered far and wide over the British Islands. It will be 
useful to quote a passage on the subject :— 

“Runic inscriptions are an important source of evidence in 
tracing the migrations of the Northern Goths, and of the 
neighbouring nations who acquired their knowledge of runes 
from them. In Sweden, Denmark, and Norway there are on 
fixed objects thousands of inscriptions in this ancient alphabet. 
Similar records are scattered over the regions which were over- 
run and settled by the Scandian tribes. They have been found, 
on movable objects only, in the valley of the Danube, which was 
the earliest halting place of the Goths on their southern migra- 
tion. They have been found also on fixed objects in Kent, which 
was conquered by the so-called Jutes, in Cumberland and other 
northern parts of England, Orkney, and the Isle of Man, where 
Norwegians formed settlements. ‘They are found in Northumber- 
land, where the Anglians settled at an earlier period than that of 
the later Norse invaders. Runes may be classed in three divisions 
—Gothic, Anglian, and Scandinavian. The oldest may date from 
the first or second century A.D., and the latest from the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century. ..... From the circumstance of 
the discovery of runic inscriptions in characters in parts of 
England which were settled by Angles and Jutes, and not in 
those parts which were settled by Saxons, we are able to draw 
two conclusions: (1) That the settlers in Kent must have been 
near in race or allied to the Anglian settlers of Northumberland 
and other Anglian counties; and (2) that there must have been 
an absence of any close intercourse or communication, and con- 
sequently a considerable difference, between the Scandinavian 
Angles and the Saxons.” 

It is perhaps true that the Goths and Angles introduced 
the art of rune-writing into England in the fifth eentury. But 
the runes are certainly a modification of the Greek alphabet 
due to the very early intercourse of the Baltic with the Levant. 
This would point to their use in pre-Christian times, and 
would suggest that the British Greek characters referred 
to by Caesar were really runes. In any event, the Baltic 
8 one source of origin of our race. It is clear from runic 
evidence that “the early Goths who settled in Kent were 
of the same stock as those who overran so large a part of 
Europe during the decline of the Roman Empire.” , 

The written word does not end with the runes. There 
are, of course, the Roman inscriptions which throw some light 
on the invasion of Britain, but more important are the 
inscriptions in Ogham characters. Some twenty have been 
discovered in Wales, two in Devonshire, one in Cornwall (on 
a block of tin), and no less than one hundred and fifty-five in 
Ireland, of which one hundred and forty-eight “ belong to the 
four counties of Kilkenny, Waterford, Cork and Kerry.” 
Mr. Shore attributes these Ogham inscriptions to Scandi- 
navian settlers, and declares that “Oghams are, indeed, 
a variation of runic writing.” We are at issue with 
Mr. Shore here. Possibly the fact that there are some twelve 
Ogham inscriptions in Scotiand helps his contention, but still 
we prefer to think, with the late Professor Morley and 
Professor Stephens of Copenhagen, that, “taking Baby- 

lonian as one branch of the oldest stave writing, and 

Phoenician as the other: of the Babylonian branch the 





Ogham characters are the only Western representative ;. but 
the Phoenician is in the old Runic, the modern Greek, Latin, 
and other alphabets.” The Ogham characters may have been 
brought through from Asia with the Gaelic influx that pre- 
ceded by long centuries the Roman occupation, or may have 
come indirectly during the Saxon occupation. The Eastern 
influence on our race does not end with the Ogham characters. 
Mr. Shore shows us in his interesting passages on the custom 
of borough English or junior right—the right of the youngest 
son to sueceed—tlint it was neither a Germanic nor a Seandi- 
navian institution, but had apparently an MWastern Mongol 
origin, whence it passed to the Slav races, and thence to 
Eastern Germany and England. [It is very interesting to 
note that in Sussex, where the custom of borough English 
chiefly survives, we find continually the syllable mer as part 
of place-names. Now mir or mer is the Russian or Mongol 
name for a village community.] Mr. Shore prefers to trace it 
to a prehistoric Alpine race ; but there is no evidence of this. 
It is a custom of a migratory people who leave the youngest 
behind as settlers. Customs of inheritance are very helpful 
in tracing the origin-of the race. The custom of succession 
of the eldest daughter in default of sons—a custom now being 
considered judicially by the Committee of Privileges in the 
earldom of Norfolk case—almost always establishes a Nor- 
wegian settlement for the place where it prevails. Indeed, the 
custom of primogeniture itself is evidence of a Norwegian 
settlement in cases where we can show that the custom pre- 
vailed locally before it became the custom of the realm. The 
custom of equal division among the sons seems to indicate a 
Frisian or Baltic origin, whence we may possibly trace it to 
Greek influence, though Mr. Shore doubts this. The helpful- 
ness of local customs can hardly be overestimated, but there 
must be considered at the same time family settlements 
and early kindred organisation. Comparisons between the 
English and Continental evidence in these matters are 
fruitful in results ; not, however, probably more fruitful than 
investigations into questions of language and dialects 
and that difficult bat extraordinarily valuable branch of 
learning, the investigation of place-names. Mr. Shore 
deals at length with all these questions, and traces in 
detail the settlers and settlements,—Kent, Sussex, and 
parts of Surrey, Wessex, Wilts, and Dorset, London, the 
'hames Valley, Essex and East Anglia, Lincolnshire, North- 
umbria, Mercia, the South-Western Counties and the Welsh 
Border. He concludes that “the Old English or Anglo-Saxon 
race was formed on English soil out of many tribal elements, 
and that the settlers who came here were known among 
themselves by tribal names, many of which still survive in 
those of some of the oldest settlements, where they lived under 
customary family and kindred law.” Saxons had settled on 
the east before the withdrawal of the Romans; Frisians came 
both with the Angles as well as the Jutes and Saxons; Danes 
and Scandinavians brought with them various races from the 
Baltic coasts; while from first to last the Slavonic element 
was mingled with the invaders, who also drew to themselves 
an eastern residue of the conquered Celtic British tribes. 

The book, as we have said, is one of considerable value; but 
it has some serious deficiencies, and its chief worth is that 
it indicates methods of research which, if vigorously pursued, 
promise to throw much light on the fierce age that we 
associate with the name of King Arthur. 





NOVELS. 


THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS® 
THE publication of a posthumous book by a distinguished 
writer must always be awaited with keen expectation. Some- 
times it is an inferior production which had been better left 
alone; sometimes, like Weir of Hermiston, it opens up vistas of 
such supreme achievement that our sense of loss is doubly 
increased ; sometimes, again, as in the present case, it is a 
typical specimen of the writer’s work, enabling us to estimate 
its merits and limitations. The Dream and the Business will 
not, we think, add to the reputation of Mrs. Craigie; but it 
will not detract from it. It is a fair example of her strength 
and her weakness. The subject is the old conflict between 
temperament and inherited convictions, between human 
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passion and ingrained belief. There are six main figures 
in the book,—Firmalden, the Nonconformist minister, and 
his sister; the Roman Catholic Lord Marlesford and his 
wife; Lessard, the musician, and Miss Nannie Cloots, the 
actress. Among these six the game of love is played with 
immense confusion. Firmalden asa boy is engaged to Miss 
Cloots; she breaks with him, and later he comes under the 
influence of Lady Marlesford, who sees in him a possible 
convert to her faith. Sophy, his sister, falls in love with 
Lessard, breaks with him, marries and is left a young widow, 
and in the end marries the widowed Lord Marlesford and 
becomes a Roman Catholic; the Marlesford couple, after 
various sentimental adventures, are united again and live 
happily till the wife’s death. Lessard plays the familiar part 
of a disturber of domestic peace; Miss Cloots in her later 
phases is a disreputable little dea ex machina who is used to 
make Firmalden’s character clear to his friends. The book 
might have been aptly called “Love's Cross-Currents,” for 
there is the same bewildering complexity in the attachments 
as in Mr. Swinburne’s romance. Of story in the ordinary 
sense there is none. The book is a study of Firmalden’s 
development, his opinions, his loves, his doubts,—not his 
Drama is almost wholly absent, and the narrative 
Great as 





doings. 
rambles along with the aid of many coincidences. 
Mrs. Craigie’s merits are, she shows in this work the same 
carelessness of construction which made so good a novel as 
The School for Saints an object-lesson in faulty technique. 

But one of her most striking merits is a technicalone. She 
had an extraordinary power of reproducing an atmosphere by 
a few significant details. The home in Bayswater in the early 
chapters, Miss Cloots’s establishment at High Barnet, the house- 
holds of Sophy’s several aunts, are all reproduced with extreme 
clearness, and with the most modest expenditure of language. 
Mrs. Craigie excelled in all varieties of needle-point work. It 
is apparent in her lighter dialogue. No one has better re- 
produced the conversation of cultivated people as it ought to 
be. Wit and logic are mingled so harmoniously that, in spite 
of the brilliance, there is little artificiality to offend. But 
this gift is seen at its best in her analysis of her characters, 
for she belongs to the school which does not leave the reader 
to grope in the dark for a clue. Such analysis, made up of 
neat antitheses, wittily phrased, and lit often with real 
tenderness and poetry, is so delightful to read that one may 
be pardoned for forgetting that it is not necessarily good 
fiction. Mrs. Craigie was a past-mistress of the psychological 
portrait. She can sum up the foibles of a character in an 
aphorism which seems to exhaust them, and on the next page 
set out the other side with equal candourand sympathy. One 
feels in every turn the skilled hand of the serious student of 
life, who can be eruel but never inhuman, and delicate without 
sinking into triviality. Asa gallery of portraits of men and 
women in the abstract the book, like her others, has few rivals 
in contemporary literature. 

When all is said, however, this is not fiction. 
seem to us to remain in the abstract. She is too metaphysical, 
too preoccupied with the nuances of thought and feeling, to 
clothe these abstractions in flesh and blood. Firmalden talks 
not because what he says has any bearing upon the story, but 
because it is illustrative of a side of human nature which he is 
there to typify. They are all creatures in the void, desperately 
self-conscious, but uttering the thoughts, not of living souls, 
but of some external argument. Sophy, who begins admirably, 
fades away into just such a phonograph; Firmalden is never, 
to our mind, alive at all; and the Marlesfords, husband 
and wife, are even more shadowy. Logically they are fully 
realised and wholly conceivable, but in fiction, as in philosophy, 
conception without perception is empty. To this criticism 
there are two exceptions. One is Miss Cloots, who is por- 
trayed with the realism of an unhesitating dislike. The other 
is Lessard, the musical Don Juan, an incarnate sentimentalist, 
who is real because his character, such as it is, happens to be 
of that evasive, sentimental type which is characteristic of the 
book. Abstractions, nuances of feeling, these are his life, and 
therefore he is alive in the story because of his very flimsi- 
ness. And this brings us to what has always seemed to be 
the great blemish in Mrs. Craigie’s work, a blemish which 
must prevent her, for all her brilliant cleverness, from taking 
the highest rank in fiction. It used to be a commonplace to 
say of her books that they were cynical, a reproach scarcely 
deserved; but they had that quality which commonly goes 
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hand in hand with cynicism, sentimentality. The latest novel, 
shows it in abundance. It is nominally a story of high 
passion, of the greatest conflict which the world can show 
that between love and duty, as typified by religion. But 
neither the one side nor the other seems to us fully realised, 
The delicate philandering, the emotional adventures, have not 
the mark of the “God unconquered in battle.” The religion, 
also, on both sides is little more than a sentiment ag here 
portrayed. We cannot believe in the reality of either the 
Calvinism or the Roman Catholicism. Both have an air of 
attitudes taken up from some aesthetic preference, some 
passing discontent, or some old fragment of pride. We 
might accept the elder Firmalden, but we cannot credit 
his son. 

If proof were needed of this characteristic of Mrs. Craigie’s 
work, it would be found in the topical element which she 
thought fit to introduce. Firmalden meets Gladstone at g 
dinner-party, and they talk of Home-rule; Firmalden delivers 
a great address in the City Temple on the position of modern 
Nonconformity ; and elsewhere throughout the book there are 
other little links with the modern world. Novelists who are 
conscious of a thin vitality in their characters often fly to 
topical allusions to give their work the actuality which they 
feel it lacks. Mrs. Craigie was far above the common roman 
a elef; but that so conscientious an artist should have had 
recourse to the topical seems to indicate that she was aware 
of this defect. Her books, as we look back upon them with 
gratitude for the pleasure they have given us and regret for 
the untimely death of so brilliant a writer, appear, in our 
judgment, to fall short of great fiction. They have the 
supreme merit of style; they are full of subtle and suggestive 
thought and acute observation ; and they have both wit and 
that rare emotional quality without which wit declines into 
cynicism. But we cannot help feeling that it is the essayist 
rather than the novelist whose loss we deplore. 





The Wickhamses. By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—The Wickhamses is a story of a working printer and his family, 
told with the realistic detail of which Mr. Pett Ridge is a master. 
The Wickhamses come up from the country in the opening chapter 
to settle in London, and the town gradually gets its hold on the 
younger members of the family. Mr. Wickhams himself, how- 
ever, is glad, after the ultimate failure of his business, to go back 
again into the country. The story is told in the first person by 
Mr. Wickhams’s second son, the elder being already out in the 
world. Mr. Pett Ridge of set purpose makes his characters talk 
the very unlovely middle-class dialect of the day, and his pictures 
of life in offices, and of small tea-parties given in chambers and 
in rooms over shops, &c., &c., are all drawn with a realism which 
purposely excludes any hint of poetry. People who like to read 
of the ugly side of the world of every day will be interested 
by the book. It has all the merit which comes of sincerity in 
writing and of the anxiety of the author to give a truthful 
picture of the subject before him. 


A Morganatic Marriage. By Carlton Dawe. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Carleton Dawe’s story is so preposterous that it 
entirely misses the necessary touch of credibility which makes 
this kind of romance interesting. Royal romances are just now 
the fashion, but they are usually placed in some conveniently 
obscure kingdom of South-Eastern Europe, and it is quite 
impossible to believe in a story of which the heroine is the sister 
of the reigning King of Spain. This young lady, during a visit 
to Buckingham Palace, goes quite alone to Kew on a penny 
steamer, where she meets the hero, with whom she subsequently 
goes to tea in his chambers in the Temple, accompanied only by 
one of the Princesses of the house of England. This is absurd 
enough ; but when it comes to the young lady giving the hero an 
interview in the gardens of Buckingham Palace, in the course of 
which many embraces are exchanged, the reader will be apt to 
close the book with a feeling of disgusted impatience. To tell the 
truth, the novel is very vulgarly absurd. 


I Know a Maiden. By Madame Albanesi. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—In her present novel Madame Albanesi deals once more 
with the world of society,—a world with which she is well 
acquainted. The interest of the book centres rather in Lady 
Otterburne, a woman of middle age, than in her stepdaughter, 
Sara Lavington, who is technically the heroine. An element of 
melodrama is introduced by Lady Otterburne being possessed of 
a very uncomfortable mystery, which she thinks a perfectly 
unconscious young man from Australia may at any moment 
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seal to » startled world. Her fear is enough to give the 
unfortunate lady a stroke of paralysis, and in the end the 
Australian young man marries the stepdaughter. There is a good 
deal of charm about the pictures of Sara’s life in the schoolroom, 
and the heroine is altogether an attractive figure. The book, 
while not quite equal to some of its author’s former works, is both 
readable and pleasing, facts for which it is impossible in these 


days to be too grateful. 
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IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES. 

In the Days of the Dandies. By Alexander, Lord Lamington. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 3s. 64.)—Sir Herbert Maxwell, who edits this 
interesting volume, says of its author :—* The trait which revives 
warmest recognition in the retrospect of those who knew Lord 
Lamington was the extraordinary unflagging interest he showed 
jn the projects and performances of younger men, a quality 
wherein some of those who have risen to greater eminence than 
he have betrayed deplorable deficiency.” Perpetual youthfulness 
was the leading characteristic of that Mr. Baillie-Cochrane who 
became the first Lord Lamington, as, indeed, befitted one (and 
not the least) of the Disraelian dandies. Of course, what Lord 
Lamington has to say of this circle is the most important 
portion of the book from the politico-historical point of view. 
But in one respect the most notable portion is the appendix 
in which Lord Lamington’s daughter, the Countess de la 
Warr, tells how her father—who, by the way, was lineally 
descended from the patriot Wallace—converted his Lanark. 
shire estate from a wilderness into a paradise. This 
constitutes the true romance of Lord Lamington’s life. 
“A few small mud hovels composed the so-called village; the 
valley, surrounded by high heathered hills, was generally in flood 
from the overflowings of the Clyde, as no banks checked its 
career; there was no cultivation and very few trees; the 
inhabitants were half-savage and totally umeducated...... 
When, in 1844, he brought my mother there as a bride, Laming- 
ton, though still in its infancy, had undergone a great trans- 
formation. The valley had been made to check the Clyde’s 
impetuous course, cottages with pretty gardens had risen up 
where the hovels had been and the inhabitants showed some 
signs of civilisation. ..... The plantations on the hills soon 
began to raise their heads, and little by little and year by year, 
Lamington under the hands of love, grew into the lovely spot it 
now is. The picturesque gabled house became the centre of 
intellectual life, and many can testify to the happy days spent 
there.” The various good stories, bons mots, and political 
incidents which constitute nine-tenths of this book have already 
seen the light in Blackwood’s Magazine, and were greatly enjoyed. 
The pictures of politicians, beauties, and dandies pure and simple 
could hardly be better than they are, and for stories which are 
really and not conventionally good the volume would be hard to 
beat. We have certainly never seen such lifelike portraits of 
Urquhart, the first of Russophobes, and Palmerston in his 
character of civis Romanus. 








MRS. STEVENSON’S SAMOAN LETTERS. 

Letters from Samoa (1891-1895). By Mrs. M. I. Stevenson. 
Edited and Arranged by Marie Clothilde Balfour. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—This volume has a greater, or at least more pathetic, 
interest than its predecessor, containing, as it does, the second 
and last instalment of the letters written by the mother of 
Robert Louis Stevenson during her journey to Samoa, and her 
life there in the household of her son up to her return home after 
his death. Her kinswoman who edits the volume testifies to her 
“bright responsive spirit, extraordinary quickness of sympathy 
and understanding, and sterling common-sense.” These qualities 
pervaded everything this invincibly cheerful Scots gentlewoman 
wrote about her voyage to Sydney, her experiences in Samoa 
with the natives, her little adventures in politics and among 
politicians. One would say a reticent delicacy was the dominating 
note of her character. She seems to keep in the background not 
only herself, but the son of whom she was so lovingly proud, and 
to put wife, and even stepson, into the front of that singularly 
happy and useful life in Vailima. The same delicacy pervades 
her narrative of the sudden termination of that happiness. Only 
three months before it, wo find Mrs. Stevenson rejoicing quietly 
over the fact “that Leuis was able to take the saddle off his 
horse and to ride it late at night. It is such little things 
as these that show how greatly his health has improved.” Yet 
immediately before the end Stevenson’s wife had a presentiment 
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of calamity. He tried to dispel it. “He read aloud to her the 
chapter of his book that he had just finished, played a game or two 
of Patience to induce her to look on, and I fancy it was as much for 
her sake as his own that the Mayonnaise sauce was began upon, 
And strangely enough, both of them had agreed that it could not 
be to either of them that the dreadful thing was to happen. 
Thus far and no further can our intuitions, our second sight, go.” 
No more delightful book about Stevenson has been published 
since his death, and it is a moral tonic as well. 















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for veview in other forms.) 





Simple Bible Teaching on the Rudiments of Christianity. By 
Arling Whelpton, M.A. (A. R. Mowbray and Co. 6d. net.)— 


If Mr. Whelpton can get all that he gives here into “Simple 
Bible Teaching,” he will have no cause to complain of the 
new Education Bill. But he scems to us to press the text 
(Hebrews vi. 2) on which he enlarges beyond due limits, and 
to forget that it must be interpreted by its context. The 
“doctrine of baptisms,” for instance, must refer to teaching 
given to Jewish catechumens. Alford, who follows very 
good authorities, says that the plural includes “those various 
washings which were under the law, the baptism of John, 
and even Christian baptism also, perhaps, included, the nature of 
which, and their distinctions from one another, would naturally 
be one of the fundamental and primary objects of teaching to 
licbrew converts.” Mr. Whelpton’s inference from the “ laying 
on of hands” is even more daring. Among them is “ Apostolical 
Succession”! Does he concede this to all Christian bodies 
which use this form? But the most surprising thing 
is the statement that St. Thomas’s “scepticism arose 
from undisciplined irregularity in assembly with his fellow 
Christians.” We can imagine a preacher using the incident 
rhetorically to enforce regularity in attendance at church; but 
the rhetoric would be of doubtful propriety. The grave asser- 
tion is strange beyond words. Who can tell why St. Thomas 
“was not with them”? We may contrast with Mr. Whelpton’s 
reading of the Apostle’s character one quoted some months since 
in these columns. It was Thomas who said: “Let us go with 
Him that we may die with Him.” It was the fall from this 
resolution in a moment of panic that so disturbed his balance of 
thought. The remembrance of his cowardice, trebly painful to 
a really brave man, kept him away from his old companions. 
Surely this is a broader and more generous view of the matter 
than Mr. Whelpton’s, who seems to think that it was as easy to 
go to the “upper room” as to an Eastbourne church. 


Ecclesia: the Church of Christ. Edited by Arnold Harris 
Matthew. (Burns and Oates. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Matthew has 
collected nine essays, written by Roman Catholic divines, on 
various subjects included in the title of this volume. It would not 
be profitable to criticise in these columns the treatment given to 
The singularity of the volume is the presence of an 
tev. Spencer 


them. 
appendix in which an Anglican clergyman, the 
Jones, holding a benefice on what we may presume are the usual 
terms of subscription, associates himself with these contro- 
versialists by contributing, or, strictly speaking, by allowing the 
inclusion of,an essay of his own on Papal supremacy. One might 
make an application of the aphorism, laudari a laudato viro. To 
be claimed by pro-Papal advocates as an ally is scarcely, one 
would think, what a loyal Anglican would desire. But as concerns 
the conduct of a certain class one’s faculty of surprise is 
exhausted. “You are going to have everything Roman here 
except the Pope,” said a young incumbent to his flock the other 
day. And now, it would seem, tho Pope is to be added. 


The Problem of Poverty and How to Deal with it. By the late 
Samuel Soutar. (Waterlow and Sons. 1d.)—Mr. Soutar’s criticism 
of present arrangements will mect with more approval than will 
be accorded to his proposals. These proposals, put briefly, are 
old-age pensions, supplemented by State asylums; State work- 
shops; starvation. It is thus that he would deal with the cases 
of the superannuated and infirm, of the unemployed (truly so- 
called), and of the idler. The subject, as far as the first and 
second of these suggestions are concerned, has been treated 
recently in these columns. As to the third, we need the necessary 
details. Are the vagrant wards simply to be closed? As amatter 
of fact, there is a percentage of genuine unemployed among the 


tramps. The writer of this notice finds that about one in four of 
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+hose who ask for relief are willing to work. He has, indeed, never 
seen a case of “the righteous begging his bread.” But there are 
many degrees of merit and demerit. A labouring man “goes under” 
from the pressure of circumstances from which equally culpable 
persons in the classes above him recover without great difficulty. 
As to the Poor Law, it must never be forgotten that its provisions, 
hostile as they may be to thrift, are a great insurance against 
class hatreds. The man who feels that in the last resort he 
can get food never becomes desperate. We fear that Mr. 
Soutar’s starvation remedy would lead to many crimes of 
violence. 


Memorials of Old Somerset. Edited by F.J. Snell. (Bemrose 
aud Sons. 15s.)—Mr. Snell has been assisted by a company of 
efficient writers. He gives in his introductory chapter a sketch 
of the county history. Somersetshire may claim to be at least on 
. @ level, as far as this is concerned, with any region of England. 
It is within the borders of this county that we must look for 
Badon Hill, the scene of the great conflict which checked for a 
while the tide of Saxon conquest. Glastonbury is one of the most 
famous spots in England; it was in Somersetshire marches that 
the Great Alfred found shelter for a while. It was almost on the 
same spot that the unlucky rebellion of Monmouth blazed up and 
was quenched in blood. In this sketch we see hints of many of 
the subjects which are afterwards more fully worked out. Canon 
Church writes about the Cathedral, with which he has been con- 
nected for more than half-a-century, and Canon Scott Holmes 
writes about Glastonbury Abbey. There is not one of the 
great monastic foundations that can match the story of this 
sanctuary of the West. Canon Holmes doubts whether there was 
an actually continuous celebration of Christian worship in this 
shrine. He thinks that it lay desolate for the space of a 
lifetime between the departure of the last of the British priests 
and the arrival.of the first of the English. The known history 
of the Abbey is curiously chequered. It was involuntarily mixed 
up in the ecclesiastical controversies of the day. And its end was 
lamentably tragic. There is no worse blot on the fame of ''homas 
Cromwell than the fate of Abbot Whiteing. (We see that Canon 
Holmes attributes the famous visitation of St. Albans to Arch- 
bishop Warham. It was, of course, the work of Warham’s 
predecessor, Cardinal Morton, and belongs to the year 1490, 
whereas Warham went to Canterbury in 1503.) Mr. D. P. Alford 
writes about Taunton Castle, and Mr. C. W. Whistler about King 
Alfred. One of the curiosities of the volume is the paper on 
“Mother Shipton’s Tomb.” Mother Shipton, whose prophecies 
give a notable example of fraud and credulity, was a Yorkshire- 
woman, but her name is oddly connected with Somersetshire 
through the stone which is known as her tomb. It really is a 
monumental stone to the memory of a Roman girl, the inscription 
running thus :— 

“D.M 
IVL MARTIM 
A VIX. AN 
XII, II. D.XXII. 

(Julia Martima lived twelve years, three months, twenty-two days.)"" 
Dorothy Wadham, the co-foundress of Wadham College, was in 
a way connected with Somersetshire. Robert Blake, born in 
Bridgwater, and William Dampier, a native of East Coker and 
educated at Bruton, more genuinely belong to the county. This 
is a most praiseworthy volume. 

The Book of Simple Delights. By Walter Raymond. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—This volume consists of papers de rebus 
rusticis contributed to various periodicals and newspapers, and 
now collected and furnished with a slender connexion of narra- 
tive. The Spectator was one of the newspapers aforesaid, and so 
our notice must not go beyond description. The writer describes 
himself as taking a country cottage early in the summer, and 
going through a variety of the experiences which would naturally 
follow on that proceeding : engaging a “ char,” hunting down the 
solitary thatcher of the region, and so forth. If our readers 
remember the papers, they will not, we venture to think, be indis- 
posed to look for more of the same sort. 


Notes by a Nomad. By W. A. Horn. (Melville and Bullen. 
5s. net.)}—The “Nomad” has wandered in New Zealand, in 
Australia, and in Egypt. Heisa quite unconventional person ; he 
has considerable powers of observation, and less, it may be, of 
judgment. He tells us some curious things about the “King 
Country ” in New Zealand, and about a Mr. Moffatt in particular. 
But his most interesting chapter concerns Australia. He ex- 
presses himself strongly about the treatment of the Australian 
aborigines. It is quite clear that the immediate duty of the 
Labour Party is so to order things that the natives, who have a 
first charge on the produce of the country, should have their 





i, 
rights. The foundation of their policy must be the equal rights 
of man. However selfish capitalists may be, the friends of Labour 
cannot afford to be careless of justice. Mr. Horn’s book ig full 
of interesting matter. We do not commit ourselves to his 
opinion, but we can see that he is one of those who know the 
subject. 


A Late Eighth Century Latin-Anglo-Sazon Glossary. Edited by 
John Henry Hessels, M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 10s. 
net.)—Mr. Hessels published in 1890 an edition of a similar 
Glossary which is preserved in the library of Corpus Christ 
College, Cambridge. The present volume is the completiog 
of labours commenced at a yet earlier date. We may congratn- 
late Mr. Hessels on bringing to an end an interesting work, and 
recognise also the public spirit of both editor and publishing 
University. The MS. consists of fifty-two folios, and contains, 
besides the Glossary, which occupies the middle portion, a mis. 
cellaneous collection of ecclesiastical writings, beginning with the 
Versus Sibyllini. The Abgarus Letters and some of the Hymns 
of Prudentius may be mentioned as specimens. After the 
Glossary come various extracts in later handwritings which 
have been inscribed on the blank leaves of the original book. 
{t would be difficult to give a satisfactory idea of the 
labour spent on the edition. Three of the chapters of the 
Glossary (4, 5,°35) contain collections of glosses to Rufinus’s 
translation of Eusebius’s “ Ecclesiastical History,” and to 
Rufinus’s own additions to that work. “TI read them,” says 
Mr. Hessels, “five or six times” in the hope of tracing these 
words, Chap. 6, again, contains a number of words which “had 
a poetical look.” The editor read Prudentius, Dracontius, and 
other Latin poets of the samo type in the hope of identifying 
them. It was afterwards discovered by accident that they came 
from Gildas, “De Excidio Britanniae.” As the words number 
thirty-one only, we get a vivid notion of Mr. Hessels’s industry, 
It may be necessary to explain that the Anglo-Saxon element is 
small. It is not a Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary in the sense of a 
Latin-English Dictionary. A number of Anglo-Saxon words aro 
given when the oceasion occurred. So in chap. 39 we have “ Fledo- 
mum : blodsaex,” these two words being equivalent to a “lancet” 
(blood-knife). The book is of too technical a kind to be treated 
at great length ; but we are anxious to show our appreciation of 
this disinterested labour. 


The Packers and the People. By J. Ogden Armour. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net.)—Mr. Armour, who, we allow, has every right to 
be heard, defends the packers. All that has been said against 
them is, he tells us, the expression of sheer malignity or greed. 
Everything that is done is quite perfect. In fact, there never was 
a trade so skilfully and righteously conducted as that of the 
Chicago packers. The only qualification that we can find—and 
we are not sure that it is intentional—is the adjective “ large.” 
The “large packers” do all these good things, and do not do the 
evil ones. Well, it is a little hard to believe that all the agitation 
is the work of a “yellow Press.” 


The Education Bill: Speech of the Bishop of Hereford in the 


House of Lords. (Strangeways and Sons. 1d.)—We are glad to 
see that the Bishop of Hereford’s speech on the second reading of 
the Education Bill in the House of Lords has been reprinted asa 
penny pamphlet. We commend its consideration to all those who 
desire that the Bill, with proper amendments, should be made the 
basis of a national settlement of the education question. 


In “ Hutchinson’s Popular Classics” (Hutchinson and Co., 104. 
and 1s. 6d. net per vol.) we have The Satires and Epistles of 
Horace, Translated by Philip Francis; The Christian Year, by 
John Keble,—a table of dates of Keble’s life has been added, and 
the volume includes the poems written for the now discontinued 
services for King Charles, &c. : these read a little oddly ; Goldsmith's 
Vicar of Wakefield and Addison and Steele’s Sir Roger de Coverley, 
—a few notes have been added; The Plays of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan,—seven in number: “The Rivals,” “St. Patrick’s Day,” 
“The Duenna,” “A Trip to Scarborough,” “The School for 
Scandal,” “The Critic,” “Pizarro”; An Anthology of Humorous 
Verse, Edited by Theodore A. Cook, published originally in the 
“Turner House Classics Series,” and constructed with a very wide 
range of choice; Charles Dickens’ Christmas Books ; and Four 
‘Modern Nava! Campaigns [Lissa; War between Chile and Peru; 
Chilian Revolutionary War; and Rebellion in Brazil]. 








The Country Press (19 Ball Street, Kensington) publishes 4 
series of interesting picture postcards of British Grasses. Twenty- 
five species are represented with magnified fructification, habitats, 
and time of flowering. We are glad to see this most useful aid to 
the habit of observation, which all the young should be encouraged 
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to form. The writer of this notice is inclined to criticise the 
description of the habitat of couch-grass (Triticum repens), 
“Waste places and fields,” we find ; but we should say “ Gardens, 
orchards, plantations, and every place where it is not wanted. 

__—We may also notice another set of picture postcards, not 
directly didactic, and not easily to be classed as either literature 
or art, yet worth looking at. These are the Furness Railway 
picture Postcards (F. R. Railway Stations, &c.) Two series of 
six, 3d. each, are to hand : “ Furness Abbey and Windermere ” and 


«Coniston, Esthwaite, and Windermere.” 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
_— — — 


J), Lectures on Modern History, 8vo ...............(Macmillan) net 10/0 
er ey oe A. a’), It Hs appe ened in Je upan.. ...(Brown & Sangha 6/0 
Appleton (G. W.), The Ingenious Captain Cobbs, cr 8vo. or (Long) 6/0 
avery (H.), Firelock and Steel, cr 8v0... .....00+.. eee "(Nelson) 5/0 
Beardsley (A.), Illustrations to Salomé, dto...... ‘....(Lane) net 12/6 
Beers (H. A.), Short History of American Literature, “er 8vo (Unwin) net 3/6 
Bland (H.), Letters toa Daughter, cr 8vo ........ (T. W. Laurie) net 3/6 
Blyth (J.), Tbe King’s Guerdon, cr 8vo seensennen (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Boyd (M. 8.), Bac kwaters, cr 8vo .. (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Briggs (E. G.), —— and Exegetical Commentary on the Book o 
Psalms, Vol. L., sesteeesercasectscsecssersseseeee( Le & T. Clark) 10/6 
Burgin (G. B.), The Relies of Vandre -. (Ilutebinson) 6 
Barton (J. B.), Kuighthood’s Flowé r, cr 8vo...... pigseinenmnaiaial (Harper) 6/0 
Carey (R. N.), No Frie nd Like a Sister, cer Svo cscseceeeeseees(Macmillan) 6/0 
Christie (G. F.), Ronnd de Old Plantation, 4to : (Blackie) 2/6 
Christie (Mrs. A. H.), Embroidery and Tapestry Weavi ug ..(Hogg) net 6/0 
Charch (A. J.), The Children’s Odyssey, er 80 .............0.008+ (Seeley) 5/0 
Clark (G. E.), Practical Arithmetic, cr 8V0...........ccccceeececeees (Simpkin) net 4/6 
















Collins (P. ), The Luddingtons, cr 8vo ree ae 6/0 
Da Vinci (Leonardo), Drawings, 4to .. . (Newnes) net 3/6 
Dumas (A.), Celebrated Crimes at the Russian c ‘ourt, cr 8v ° (Harper) net 6/0 
Emerson (C. P.), Clinical Diaguosis, 8vo................. AL ae ott) net 21/0 
Fell (M. K.), A Pack of Queer Cards, cr 8vo, 3 “(De La More Press) 2/6 
Findlater (J. H.), The Ladder to the Stars, cr 8vo sesee (Methuen) 6/0 
Finnemore (J.), Jack Haydon’s Quest, cr BVO -. .0...... ccceee eee (Blackie) 5/0 
Gallaher (D.) and Stead (W. J.), The Complete Rugby Footballer, 8vo 
(Methuen) net 10/6 
Gambier (J. W.), Links in my Life on Land and Sea, 8vo....... (Unwin) net 21/0 
Gardner (E. G.), The King of Court Poets, 8vo ....... (Constable) net 16/0 
Garvice (C.), Diana and Destiny, er 8vo.........4 ‘tioder & Stoughton) 6/0 





(Digby & Long) 6/0 
oo (Nelson) 2/6 
(Hate hinson) 60 


Glynn (B.), The Soul of a Woman, cr 8vo .... ate 
Green (KE, E.), A Lieroine of France, cr PO cnnnansdennes 
Green (E. E.), Guy Fulkes of the Towe rs, cr 8vo sama 
Grierson (E. W.), Children's Book of Edinburgh, 8vo .. (Black) 6/0 
Grierson (E. W.), Children’s Tales from Scottish Ballads, «pias (Black) 6/0 
Grierson (H. J. C.), First Half of Seventeenth Century: F ropean 



















Literature, cr Svo... ceereeceeed W. Blackwood) net 5/0 
Hains (T. J.), The V oy age “of ‘the Arrow, cr 8v ...(Brown & Langham) 6/0 
Hind (C. L.), The Education of an Artist, Ee (Black) net 7/6 
A and Graham's German Commercial Correspondence, Part II., 

GRO . cericgnccnsaeedgrnitionenebinge ws iostts =9 tasercesenen 6 ecnnteboonsunsonseses (Macmillan) 4/6 
a any (J. Hi), ‘Science ‘aud a Future FL RE (Putnam) 6/0 
Ingres, 4to ... bite (Newnes) net 3/6 
Keating (J.), The Queen of § words, cr 8¥0...... masala ‘hapm an & Hall) 6/0 
Kenealy (A.), Lady Fitzmaurice’s Husband, cr 8v0 (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Lambert (J. C.), The Romance of Missionary Enterprise, cr Svo ...(Seeley) 5/0 
Lange (M. R.), The Dream Cup, and other Poems ......(Digby & Long) net 2/6 
Leacock (S.), Klements of Political Se ience, cr 8vo ... mer net 7/6 
Le Feuvre (A.), The Mender, er 8vo...... scabniabianienieinaal T.S.) 60 
Liber (M.) Rashi, 12mo.. Mies (Mac —— net 3/6 
Little Ramen Book (The), by an n Oxford M.A ‘ cr 8v0 (Skeffineton) net 2/6 
Lioyd (A.), Admiral Togo, cr 8vo ... : how net 26 
Lucas (E. V De A Wanderer in London, cr 8vo...... (Methuen) 6/0 
McAulay (A.), The Safety of the Honours, er 8vo ”(W. Blackwood) 6,0 
Machray (R.), The Private Detective, er 8vo a "(Che utto & Windus) 60 
MacManus (S.), A Lad of the O'Friels, cr 8vo ................ . (Digby & Leng) 3/0 
Martindale (T.), Sport Indeed, cr S8vo ....... ...(Everett) net 6/0 
Master-Man (The), er 8vo... a (Lane) 6/0 
Meade (L. T.), A Golden Shadow, cr 8v0..... “(Ww ard & Lock) 6,0 
Melville (L.), Victorian Novelists, 8vo (Constable) net 10/6 


Moore (N. H.), Old Pewter, Brass, Copper, “&c. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Moore (N. H.), The Old China Bo ok 8vo ...( Hodder & Stoughton) net 106 
Moore (i, H.), The Old Furniture Book, 8vo soneaeennaned & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Noble (E. ), Fisherman's Gat cr 8vo ..... ae ..(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Paul (H.), Stray Leaves, cr8vo . Bt & .(Lane) net 5/0 
Penny (F. E.), The Tea Planter: a Not el. Ce BVO .-ccsce AC “hatto & Windus) 60 
Peorose (Mrs. H. H.), Rachel the Outsic ler, cr 8vo ....... (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Pepper (C, e ), Panama to Patagonia, 8vo ......(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
Posey (W. C.), The Eye and Nerv: mus System, 8vo ..........( Lippincott) net 25/0 
Post (1, F) ), Ethical Principles of Marriage and Divorce, cr 8vo (K. Paul) 5/0 
Ramanathan (P.), Culture of the Soul among Western N ations (P utnam) 5/0 
Ridgeway (C. J.), The King and His Kingdom, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 
(Skeffington) net 3/6 
(Lane) 6/0 


Secret Life (The), cr Svo a 
. “(Mate hinson) net 24/0 


Sladen (D.), Carthay e and Tunis, 2 vols. 8vo ane 
Smith (F. H.), The Tides of Baruevat, cr 8vo..........(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Smith (FP, H.), The Wood Fire iu No. 13, er 8vo......(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Smith (S. C. K.), Elements of Greek Worship, er 8vo (F. Griffith) net 2/6 
Stead (R.), Adventures on the Great Rive: ‘rs, cr 8vo (Seeley) 5/0 
Stopes (M. C.), Study of Plant Life for Young Children. 8vo 

(De La More Press) net 2 
Streatfeild (R. A.), Modern Music and Musicians, 8vo (Methuen) net 7 
Symons (A.), A Pageant of Eliizabethan Px etry, cr Svo (Blackie) net 6/0 
Tregarthen (J. C.), The Life St: wry of a Fox, 8vo ... (Black) 6 
Tweedale (V.), The Portals of Love, er 8vo (Long) 6/0 
Van Dyke (H.), Ideals and Applications, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoug rhton) net 3/6 
Vaux (P.). The Shock of Battle, er 8vo ; erat 6.0 
Walton (Mrs. O. F.), Doctor Forester, cr 8vo (RTS) 6/0 
Walton (Mrs. O. F.), Unbeaten Paths in Sacred Story, « r8vo ......(B.T. 8.) 36 
Waugh (F. A.), Dwarf Fruit ‘Trees, er 8vo_.. ....({K, Paul) net 26 
Wells (H. G.), Iu the Days of the Comet, er 8vo ...... : (Macmillan) 6/0 
Welton (J.), wy ciples and Meth« sds of Teaching, cr 8vo (Clive) 4/6 
Whishaw (F.). A Russian Coward, cr 8vo ................ (T. Laurie) 6/0 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), The Car of Destiny and its E lh in Spain, 

er 8vo........ .... (Methuen) 6/0 

Wyndham (H. 8 3.), “Annuals of Covent Garden Theatre, 2 vols. Svo 

(Chatto & Windus) net 21/0 


RESISTING TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR rarreens ano = TAPESTRIES 
FAST-COLOUR isenty & co., tonnonw. TAPESTRIES 

















FAST-COLOUR *¥* 


ry CURTAINS & 
UPHOLSTERY 
from 26 a yd. 
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OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subseribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, 26,000,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


A. VIAN, Sec aanaoreth 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 


NATIONAL 
Net Cost of Endowment Assurances. 


PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


RHE U Mu A T 1 's M, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 
The ‘‘ DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Obtainable at all Chemists’, or a 23]b. Bag Delivered free 
to any address; 








London and Suburbs eve eco eee 2/- 
Country Addrosses ... on ose on 23 


Sole Proprictors— 


WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., » 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Publhe Schools, and other approved 
Educational Lustitutions. ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 


for the first Five Years under the for SU yearsj cent, per annum. 
Society's advantageous convertible oa 


Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
erm P “vP'Y 95 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


to the SECRETARY 
H AM P TON S, 
Designers and Manufacturers of High-class 
Furniture, 
Decorations, 


Carpets, etc. 
Hamptons’ Departmental Catalogues illustrate the 


r 





latest and most tasteful designs for every description 


| of House Furnishings, marked at the most Competitive 
| Prices in London. 


| 


They may be had post-free on application. 


HAMPTON & SOAS, Ltd., Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 
£15,000,000. 





Invested Funds exceed ... a 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, While the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 

13°7 per cent, of the premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the C@mpany's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 190%, 


FIRE, MARINE, 





and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 
The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 
For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


° Half- 
- arly. , rly. 
Inciuding postage to any part of the United Fenty. Yearly. Quarter 
ED dc ectanemecancikhiweeeenngereene £1 6....014 8....0 4 2 


Deluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 12 


6....016 $....0 8 2 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
CHOOL TRANSFER —First-Class PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL for BOYS on the South-East Coast. Established 30 years. 
Present Principal retiring. Average receipts for the last three years, £3,819. 
Magnificent premises specially built for Preparatory School, on chalk soil. 200 ft. 
above sea level. Grand Dining Hall, immense Schoolroom, Private Chapel, 
Gymnasium, 33 Bedrooms, besides Masters’ Lodge. Grounds of 13 acres for 
Cricket and Tennis. Cricket Pavilion. Property freebold. Only small portion 
of purchase money need be paid down. Splendid opportunity for Principals of 
Preparatory Schools seeking exceptionally fine premises, or Two Gentlemen 
desiring to take over School of high reputation in Partnership.—For further 
particulars apply “'T471,” care of Messrs. Truman and Knightley, Educational 
Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 








“APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


oo COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


WEST RIDING GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, SHEFFIELD. 
The WEST RIDING EDUCATION COMMITTEE will REQUIRE early 
in October the services of : 
1 ACTING HEAD-MISTRESS (must be a Graduate) 
Salary, £200 per annum, 
1 ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach princi- 
pally Mathematics and Science ‘ion ene 
1 ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach princi- 
pally English and Modern Languages sia 
1 ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach General 
Form Subjects and Drill... sit a .. Salary, £100 per annum. 
Preference will be given to Applicants for Assistantships with qualifications 
for the teaching of Drawing or Singing. 


Salary, £140 per annum. 


Salary, £120 per annum. 








Applications must be made on Forms to be obtained from the Education | 


Department (Secondary), County Hall, Wakefield, where they must be 
returned not later than the 22nd instant. 
Copies of not more than three recent testimonials must be sent with the 


applications. C wvassing will be a disqnalitic ition. “ ; 
| aati doer COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL of 
Bedford College; salary £450 a year, with board and residence.— Particulars 
can be obtained from the SECRETARY, to whom testimonials and references 
should be sent on or before October 10th, 


A N Old-established Firm of CHARTERED ACCOUNT- 
i ANTS has VACANCY for ARTICLED PUPIL. Premium moderate 
and would be returned as salary to good worker.—For particulars address 
“A.W. R.,”’ care of Streets, 30 Cornhill, London, 


OMMERCE OR 

SCHOOL MAN and Cambridge Graduate, aged 21, Honours in work and 
sport, DESIRES APPOINTMENT at home or abroad. Good presence and 
address. Excellent references.— H. H.,” care of R. Frost Smith, 64 Fins- 
bury Pavement, E.C, 
ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
E have VACANCIES in 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 








T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
b PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under recognised 
Teachers of the University of London), in preparation for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the conjoint Board. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, £145 to £52 10s. 
Competed for in September.—For Handbook of Curriculum apply to the DEAN. 


MANUFACTURE.—PUBLIC | 





their Commercial Departments for a FEW | 


———, 
QT. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Ss UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
WINTER SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. 

Arrangements having been made for instruction in the Prelimi 
Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and Physiol 45 
undertaken by the University of London, THE ENTIRE LABOR ATOM ee 
AND TEACHING AT THIS HOSPITAL AND SCHOOL ARE RIES 
DEVOTED TO INSTRUCTION IN THE SUBJECTS FOR THE FINN” 
EXAMINATIONS (Medicine, Surgery, Pathology, &e.) Unequalled f it ~“ 
are therefore available for CLINICAL INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH 
Further information from F,. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S., Dean of the School. 
al Se 
ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF 

MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 
8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.c. 





The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 2nd. Ent 
Scholarships, St. Dunstan’s Medical Exhibition. value £60 for three a 
extendible to five years. Sehool Scholarship, £30. Fees for Lecture, anne, 
Hospital Practice, £135 to £140. Fees for Preliminary Scientific Classen, — 
—The Prospectus, giving full information as to Entrance and other Scholae 
ships, can be obtained from the Secretary. = 

J. A. H. COCK, M.D., Dean, 


JRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION 
UNIV. LOND.—-A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical 
Work, is given at St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School, Albert Embankment, 
Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN, . 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the five years’ curriculum, 


PIieMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
CHARLES HARFORD LLOYD, M.A., Mus.Doe. (Oxon) 





Visitor 
Principal ... 
Visiting Examine 


SESSION 1906-1907. 

The Session consists of Autumn Term (September 17th to December 2st) + 
Winter Term (January 21st to April 13th); Summer Term (April 15th to 
June 29th). 

Instruction in all branches of Music; Students’ Choir and Orchestra ; 
Chamber Music; Fortnightly Rehearsals; Concerts; and Opera, ’ 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary, 


ory OF LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 





Two Years’ Course in Higher Commercial Subjects :— 
ECONOMICS. 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 
GEOGRAPHY AND METHODS. 
ACCOUNTANCY. 
HISTORY AND LANGUAGES, 
Prospectus on application to ION. SECRETARY. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(jF¥se" EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 





——. Head-Mistress. Fees, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea......Miss H. Walsh = 


AS 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford ................ Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head Mistress of each School. 


rINHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 

tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sen bathing, &c. Health carefully studied, Individual training, 
Excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBRBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham Collece, Cambridge. 


iT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOM 
i With Title of L.L 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
ene COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
¥ BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 
C= WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
ADY strongly RECOMMENDS RESIDENCE for 
4 WOMEN STUDENTS within 10 minutes’ walk of School of Medicine, 
Slade School, British Museum.—Apply Miss DAVIDSON, 4 Porchester 
Terrace, W. 





A ror WOMEN. 
A, 
L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 





Tennis 








hk R LON DON.—Home School with all Country Advan- 
tages.—A few ELDER GIRLS of good social position will be RECEIVED 

at 100 gs., inclusive of Music, Art, Languages. and preparation for special 

examinatious if desired.—‘‘ F. A. M.,” care of Watson's Advertising Offices, 

6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 

BISHOP'S STORTFORD, 
Head-Mistress—Miss ESTHER CASE (Girton College, Cambridge). 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, September 20th. 
A Bursary is offered for a Girl under 13, Particulars on application. 


S UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 

Thorough Education; beautifal 

Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 





School for Danghters of Gentlemen. 
scenery: summer and winter health resort, 


| BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 


W °SPAaz> SCHOOL. 
S ANNE'S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse. 


Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 
Class I, 
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T MONICA’S, 
S , KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.E.R. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. : 
Jient Education on modern lines, Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
Beco anguages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 








Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Ilistorical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 


Prospectus on application. 


AHUROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


? ho 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lectvrer of Education 
jn the University of Manchester. ‘ ; 
Studeuts are prepared for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of Loudon, and 
the Higher Froebe! Certificate, ; ; 
Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
+h iy various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
smettending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwel! Hall 
staff They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
as snised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 
Full partienlars on application to the Principal. 


YHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—The Kev. CANON FRANCIS J, HOLLAND, MLA, 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HOKN ER. : 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 

Miss Florence Etlinger, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 

© 399 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, s.W. 

* Sead-Mistress—Miss WOLSELEY LEWIS, B.A. 
Students trained for Froebel Society's ond Cainbridge Diplomas. 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, Eaton Square, S.W. 
Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes, 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


QT. ELPHIN'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
N 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








FOR 





SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCE, 
Special Inrsaries for the Danghters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDEN'T-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Ion. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. = 
J DGBASTON HIGH SCHU 
K HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Koad (next door to the School). 
House-Mistrese, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 19th. 
Prospectuses, &e., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 


109 Colmore Row, Birmingham ss tdlRentimn A ene Aes ae 
Ee ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W 


Mead-Mistress—Miss GILLILAND, M.A. Lond., Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond. 
assisted by a large staff of University Graduates and other Specialists. 
Girls Prepared for the Universities; Valuable Scholarships and Leaving 
Exhibitions. Special Kitchen for the Teaching of Cookery and Housewifery. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls under 8, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 18th. Entrance Examination, Sent. 15th 
ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
St LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
kK) (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—Por Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered emineutly suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life aid physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou applicauon to tue HEAD-MISTRESS, 

St Katharines Lodge, St. Andrews. 


} ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.—A BOARDING-HOUSE 
for GIRLS in connection with above School was opened in April by 
Miss BEATRICE FOWLE (formerly Head Music Mistress and House 
Mistress at Queen Anne's School, Caversham; daughter of the late Rev. T. 
W. Fowle, Rector of Islip). High ground, gravel soil; one minute from 
School. Station: Bromley South (S. E. and C. R,)—For Prospectus, address 
Miss FOWLE, Marrick, Elmfield Road, Bromley, Kent. 
ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE’S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


OL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 











Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN ‘T. NELLD, M.A, (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

fork. 


H'* HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 20th. New Entries Sept. 2éth._ 

(YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 


Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education, Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certiticate (Registered), 


~- Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. iat 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The com- 
forts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound mind 
inasound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and healthy position. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses ou application. 
\ ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN 
(Cheshire Highlands) —Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised). 
Beautifully situated and well equipped. ‘Uhorough modern education. Entire 
charge of Colonial pupils. New Term begins September 12th.—Apply the 
PRINCIPALS, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
KO President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientafie Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systema 
taught. including Oatdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hyciene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Bev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become ‘lcachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &. 


‘F\uE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 





The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educationaland Remedial Gymnastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £30 per annum, 





For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, ETHEL ADAIR ROBERTS, Physical Training College, 
Dunfermline, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Traiming, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life. 
Seud for Prospectus. 


MNHE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Leachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuges may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
HIGH SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN WORK. 
T OME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY.— 
Incorporated with the National Froebel Union for the issue of Certifi- 
cates. SECONDARY RESIDENT AND DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Students are now received to prepare for different exams. at 15 HIGHBURY 
HILL, exactly opposite the College. There is a considerable demand for 
trained Students of the College.—Apply to the Vice-Principal in Charge, 
Miss KYLE, B.A, NEXT TERM SEPT. 18th. 


M ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
. TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
‘'eachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


S T MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma, 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75,—Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘I'welve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ‘Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
RIGHTON, W.—LADIES’ SCHOOL. Recognised. 
Beautifully situated on Sea front. 
GIRTON HOUSE, 2, 3, and 4 WALSINGHAM MANSIONS. 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. Orchestra, Dressmaking, Cooking, 
Riding, Hockey ; own Farm and Laundry. 


{OLKESTON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. limited number, individual attention ; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


} ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
P Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls 

nised), Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London, 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 





Preparation 











(recog- 
Resident French 
Riding, Golf,— 
JASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recoguised by the Board of Education. Principals, 

the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey ,&c, 


{URREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM, 
\ SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving, 


INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 
_ OPEN on THURSDAY, September 20th, for the Michaelmas Term.— 
For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University, Excellent premises; 
playing field, Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development, 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Master of Peter 
house. Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 


SHIK+.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 





( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 


BACH.—Thorovgh education iu bracing moorland air, Highest references, 
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U DOR HAL LIL 8S CH OO lL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. Exceptional 
advantages for Music and Languages, 

LECTURERS—Profs, H. G. Server, F.R.S, (Science); H. E. Matpen, M.A., 
F.R Hist.S. (History); M. Hueveser (French Literature); Dr. Srerrar 
(German Literature); C. Jenna, M.A, (‘Current Events"), &c. 

MUSIC—Gustave Garcia, RC.M.; Gustave Praprau (Paris Conserva- 
toire); Grong Maoraru, Pupil of Lescietizky ; Paut Srorvine (Violin), &. 

PAINTING AND DRAWING—F. J. Keti. Also large Resideut Statf of 
highly qualitied Euglish and Foreign Mistresses, including fully certiticated 
gywuastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and trained 
uurse as Matron. Special attention to health, Grounds over 4acres, Large 
gymnasium. Cricket, hockey, teunis, riding, swimming, bicveling, 





{ASTBOURNE.~-GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS.—A 
First class HOME BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough 
modern Education, combined with careful individual attention. Hivhly 
guulified staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. 
Excellent advantages for outdoor games aud exercises.—Prospectus on 
applicat on to the PRINCIPAL. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
HE EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 

‘The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will begin on 
TUESDAY, 2nd October, at 10.30 o'clock, when there will be an Examination 
in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new Boys 
now being Enrolled. The Regular work of the Session will begin on 
WEDNESDAY, 3rd October, at 9 o'clock, 

Copies of the Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the MASTERS’ 
BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at the Academy, 
or from the CLERK and ‘TREASURER, who will supply information 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C, E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edin- 
burgh, as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses are Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., 
Scott House, Kinnear Road, ani Mr. A, DRUITT,"M.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, 
Kinnear Poad, lf there should be no vacancies in Scott House and Jeffrey 
House, Mr. G. LB. GREEN, M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Cresceut, and Mr. 
L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oxon., 52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a 
limited number of Boarders. 

The RECTOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon, will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on Ist and 2ad October. between 930 and 12.30 0'clock. 


YAX7IGAN MINING AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—THOMAS T. RANKIN,'C.E., B.Sc., M.Inst.M.M., M.1.M.E. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 17th, at 9a.m. 


Complete Diploma Course extends over a period of three or four years. 
Two Prizes of £10 10s, each awarded annually. 

The Home Secretary has approved for the purposes of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act (1887) Amendment Act, 1908, the Diplomas of this College. 

Candidates for Colliery Managers’ Certiticates of Competency holding the 
above Diploma will be exempt from two ont of the five years’ practical experi- 
ence required by the Coal Mines Regulation Act. 

A Prospectus free, Calendar (price 6d., by post 9d.), giving full particulars, 
and Forms of Application for Entrance Examination, may be obtained on 
application to the PRINCIPAL, or T. RATCLIFFE ELLIS, Uon. See. 
p= te ares PA R,K SCHOOL 

NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town aud the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER Sth 

tu 7th. Open to boys joining Septewber 2ist, as to otuers. Classes tor ARMY, 

NAVY, LNDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e,, withont Extra Fee, 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Seience Buildiugs, © Five 
LBoarding-housea,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J, GALPOIN, M.A, 


| ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

A First-Grade Public School for Universities, Arvy, &e. Valuable 
Seholarships and Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR School for Boys of 8 to 
12. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER Isth.—D. E. NORTON, MLA., 
Head- Master. 


NLENALMON D. 


commmaneaggpens 
‘he New ENGINEERING SIDE will be OPEN on 2Ist SEPTEMBER. 
For particulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glen- 
alinoud, Perth, N.b. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER lISth. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. ! 





QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
tO WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
thons. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymuasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range, Special advantages to 
Sous of Nuval and Military Vilicers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


G IGGLESWIC*« SCHOOL 


siX SCUOLARSHIPS «(£60 and under) will be offered in 1907 (open also 
t. Boys atieady im the School), NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th, 
teud-Muster, w.Ww.y AUGHAN, M.A.,, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


qi ies 2 2 SC 8.00 kx 

| Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. SCHOLARSHIPS, 
#£70-£2). JUNIOR HOUSE for BOYS under 13, Well-equipped Laboratories 
and Workshops.—Prospectus irom BURSAR, or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 
Felsted School, Essex. ‘ 





New Buildings; 6 acres of Playing Fields; large Classrooms, Chemical 
and Physical Laboratory and Workshop. Preparation for Public Schools, 
Civil Service, or ordinary Education.—Prospectus and views ou application 
to the Head-Master, H. GARDNER (Vic. and Load. Univ.). 


Ww Akwi CK SCHOOL. 
Virst-Grade Public School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 


Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields.—For further particulars, 
apply to HEAD-MASTER, 








i OF AS AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 

Patroy—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

en EAR a SPENCER, K.qa, 

For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors,Agriculturists, intendi: 
Farming and Colonial Branch. 7 ng Colonista,ty 

Estate as ay and Forestry Branch, 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibiti ; 
Diplomas, &c., a RT to the PRINCIPAL. _— Scholarshipa, 
NE SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a mon 
noted Stock-raising District. most 
NEX{ SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist. 

J. SMITH HILL, B.A.. B.Sc., Principal 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH —Yonthe 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ w ork 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 4 


Kt THAM CO KENT 


ra, 
COLLEGE 





COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Public School Life and Kidlucation, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Olficers in the Navy and Arm 
Recognised by the Army Couucil. Large Playing-fiells, Gymuasinn, 
Swimming Bath; Chemical and Physical Laboratories; Cadet Corps, &e. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBLE, D.D.; or SECRETARY 
82 Sackville Street, London, W. ° 


HE ABBEY SCHOOL, Beckenham, Kent. Founded 1866 
REOPENS SEPT. 20th under new management. Principal, the Venble, 

C. V. P. DAY, M.A. (late Archdeacon of Mackay); Head-Master, W. H P 
HAYMAN, Esq. (formerly Captain of Bradtield and Scholar of Hertford 
College, Oxford); Master of the Games, G. J, GULLIVER, Esq. (formert 
Captain of Northants County XI) Assisted by Rev. F, W. CARLTON (Old 
Blue and Mathematical Honourman), and a competent statf. The Abbey 
stands in grounds of 9 acres, exclusive of cricket field of 7 acres, with unnsually 
extensive and complete building, specially designed for school purposes. 
The School shows a fine record for health, work, games, and a high standard 
of conduct. Fees for board and tuition, 100 gs. 
PERS a RRS COLLEGE. 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G., PC 
Head-Master—Kev. F. S, WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant Master 

at Rugby School. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES 2lst SEPTEMBER. 








E PSOM COLLEG E.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH. 

‘4 PEARSE, M.A, Scholarships aud Exhibitions open to all boys under 

l4, whether already in the school or uot, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR. el 1p ALRITE te 54. 

N ICHAELMAS TERM at the SOUTH-EASTERN 

COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, will COMMENCE SEPTEMBER 2ist, 

E. C. SHERWOOD, Head-Master. 


S 7; HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
b CHISLEHURST. Boys7 tol4, Osborne methods of iustruction, 
Principals: 
Rev. J. F. JOUNSON, M.A. Oxon; Mr. A. S. JOTINSON, M.A, Cantab, 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2isr 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German, University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision, 
ORTH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen's Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Yerms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.S.0. 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
i Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


mvVHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Examimations to the HEAD-MASTER. Scholarship 
Examiuation at end of every Term. New Boys arrive Sept. 19th, others 20th. 
Preparatory School at Hitchiu recognised by the Governors. 


ReRSRARSETED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
|: emnesmenatideen SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th, 











ann SDNY $0 Hee MEAD RASTER, Shon Devs, Bema. 


yo COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical aud modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 

class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIKECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on maguiticent healthy site. Large cricket fiel., threo 

tives courts, School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 

NIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. 

A. J.P. SHEPHERD, M.A. (late Fell. Lect. Queen's Coll., Oxford), and 

Statf PREPARE PUPILS. Individual Teaching. Classics, Mathematics, Eng, 

Modern Lang., &e. Arrangementsfor Science. Eight now at Oxford and Camb, 
Cricket Protess., Boating.—Sulhamsteai Rectory, Berks. Station: Theale. 


\l. ANDREWS.—Mr. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon. 
Ss RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for entrance at Universities au’ for 
other exuminations, Term begins 25th September.—Address, The Priory, 
St. Andrews, N.B. LA 
Vopr ppt ts PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
. SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS. Modern 
house; veautiful situation; home comforts.—“ N, C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street. London. 


‘CHOOL FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Ss Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SOHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualitied success with boys of tins class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Traininz, Golf Course, &c. Numbers 
limited, References to the Heads of l’ublic Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, aud others.—For particulars aud farther details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London, W. 
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RNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


yt? 


AUTUMN anv WINTER SESSION. 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. 
adapted to the special needs of English-speaking Students in 
ponte LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY. 
Diploma recognised by Registration Council of the Board of Education. 
For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 

AHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
} LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or - in her Chalet 
‘ Couversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
forte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
al French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 

nd = Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for FRENCH and 
ENGLISH GIRLS. Preparation for French and Euglish Examinat.ons. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Musie. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best Eng'ish references. Special terms for Clergymen’s Daughters. 


—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. eee fe i 

IEPPE._Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 
D Jeipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Holiday pupils received,— 





pear Dieppe. 
Music (Piano 


Classes, German. 
Courses of Practic . 
Direct serv ice twice daily with KEnela 


at Wren's. 
Pupils placed with French fawilies, if desired. 


Address; BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. [Maen aa es 
ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

fo mach larger premises. Exveptionally fine situation. Excellent Education. 
First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Lectures on Art, 
Tennis, riding, gymnasium. Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dress- 
making.—Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and can 
arrange to see parents. . ae ~ Soc ana 
ARIS, LUXEMBOURG.—PAYING GUESTS.—The 
Widow of Pasteur LALOT informs her frienids that she has moved to 

él RUE DE VAUGIRARD (close to Garlen Luxembourg). She receives en 
famille a few Paying Guests desiring to improve in French or to attend the 
University. Sorbonne. &c. Home comforts. French lessons, Terms from £8 to £12. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHCOL.—A first-class English 
edneation, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent. —Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges 


FALDHEIM, BERNE. 


Small HOME SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. All advan- 
tages. Physical training and Winter sports. ighly recommended, — 
Misses HEISS, Principals, in England August and September am 


RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 41-—The Frl. HORICHS 
OFFER a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 

in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusnal advantages for German, 
Masic, and other avcomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms, 
Home comforts. Excellent table. Best English references. Moderate terms, 
IGH-CLASS FINISHING EDUCATION IN 
GERMANY.—Baroness von LOBBECKE of Eisenach (Karl August- 
strasse 4) RECEIVES iuto her Villa a limited number of young ENGLISH 
LADIES. Every facility for the study of Languazes, Music, and Art. 
Outdoor recreation.—Prospectus and terms on application to the above, or 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, 6 Holles Street, London, W. 





























SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th year). 


1,112 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s, Over 800 


Illustrations. Gives particulars of 
PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY 
and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, aud a good selection of HIGH-CLASS 


SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C, 
If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospectuses and advice will 
be promptly forwarded free of charze. 
HrPUCATION. 
: Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHUICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Euglaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thriug, 
Nephew of the lute Head-Master of Uppingham, 
___36 Sackville Street, Loudon, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Mannger, R. J. BEEVOR,M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


d bes INVALIDS.--A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
paris RECELVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

Schools also recommended —MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd, 22 Craven Street, I'rafalear Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





articulars. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
LADY and GENTLEMAN living in the country wish 


to find a BUY (14-16) to SHARE an excellent resident TUTOR with 

two other boys. Care and individual attention; high situation; all ontdoor 
games.—Box 149, The Spe etator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. London, W.C, 

r r os —m + ry a 

Ge. OF NOTTINGHA M. 


a CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS on 
ortgage of the General District Rate at £3 10s. per cent. per anoum,. 
Particulars may be obtained from Sir SAMUEL G. Jé JH NSON, Town Clerk, 

or Mr. JOHN E. BRYAN, City Accountant, Nottingham. 

Vi . a , + , Y , \d , 
was TED, SIX FINE OLD CHIPPENDALE 
CHAIRS, with Carved Wheat-ear Backs. 








Send Photo or Rough Sketch, with Price, to “ CHIPPENDALE,” 
Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


SCHOOLS.—The 





f{ #55 DREWRY’'S EVENING MEETINGS for the 
25 CRITICAL STUDY of INDIVIDUAL WORKS of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE will BEGIN again early in OCTOBER. Miss Drewry cives 
Lectures, Readings, and Lessons in English Language and Literature and 
kindred subjects ; Examines ; and helps Students by letter and in her Reading 
Society.—143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Sea and moorland scenery ; 
beautiful country. Special advantages for young visitors; walks, picnics, 
tennis, bathing (in summer), music, home comforts, and genial companionship, 
Reduced terms for lady wage-earners.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea. 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &c, 
= _ RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 
JOURS TSE IN WN S. 
Fifty Licensed INNS and HOTELS under control of P.R.A.A., Lta., 
Broadway Chambers, Westminster. Send for List and Pamphlet on Public- 
House Reform.—COUNTRY INNS. phd 
ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, ENGLAND, 
Supplies Editors with all kinds of Literary Matter, and is open to hear 
Ses from Authors concerning Mauuscripts. a 
mrTeeeswR iT ia an ta = 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further par- 
ticulars on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, {3 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


| ee lb. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 lb., 

2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 14 Ib., 3s. 9d.; 210b., 5s. Carriage paid; cleaned 
for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Fish.—List 
and > post-free, NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
Quote *aper. 























S Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 3,273). 
* £16 1s. 41. ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, CORINTH, 
SYRACUSE, THE GREEK ISLES, &c., October lth. 


ROME, FLORENCE, AND VENICE TOUR. 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gar.lens, N.W. ae 
YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


- or Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS erauted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 

Established 1335. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


VOOKS WANTED.—25s. each lot offered. Sweet's Flower 

J) Garden,7 vo'ls. ; Milton. 8 vols., 1851; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1368; 
Jessie's George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Haudley 
Cross in 17 nos.; Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874; Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine, 1856; Symouds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Stevenson's Edin- 
burgh, 1879; Rosamund Gray, a Tale, 1793 ; Romford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865 ; 
Roadster's Album, 1845; Gardiner's History of England, 2 vols., 1563; Tom 
Jones, 6 vols., 1749; Joseph Andrews, 2 vols. 1742; Amelia, 4 vols., .1752. 
Please report any Ist Editions of Oscar Wilde. 10s. each offered for any old 
nos., yellow paper covers, of Thackeray's Vouity Fair, 1847-48.—EDWARD 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Ency. Brit., 35 vols., £13 13s.; Dod's 
Peerage, 1905, 3s. 6. ; Emerson's Works, 12 vols., 20s.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, Unexpurgated, 17 vols, £15 158,.; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 20s. Catalozues 
free. Books bought or exchanged. Special List of 3,000 Books wanted post- 
free. —HOLLAND BROS., Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


| OOK BARGAINS.— Free on application, H. J. 

GLAISHER’S SEPTEMBER SUPPLEMENT of Publishers’ Remainders, 
New Books at Second-hand Prices, comprising Works in all Branches of 
Literature.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bovkseller, 57 
Wicmore Street, W. 


POOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
; ‘> 187 Piccadilly, W.—1.\braries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 






A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Kequisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Lovcliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds. ‘Turkish and other Baths. 
Cc. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


——_—_—- 


INVESTED FUNDS......£60,000,000. _ 


A Pamphiet on infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 

From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growinz 

digestive powers of young Iufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard clildren trom Diarrhea and Diyestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminate | milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd.. Lombard St., LONDON. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 2» 010 ox ret noms 


has stood the test of 
two generations, 


CHLORODYNE. 


INVALUABLE FOR 


COUGHS, 
BRONCHITIS, 


COLD 


ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 

And all kindred ailments. 
To avoid disappointment insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Of all Chemists—Is. 1$d., 2s. 9d., 


4s, 6d. 


S; 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effecti 
for Regular Use. 


ve Aperient 








THE CHURCH CONGRESS 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
OCTOBER 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 1906. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


Members’ Tickets, 7s. 6d. each, admit to all 
Meetings except the Men's, Women’s, Lads’, and 
Girls’ Meetings. A copy of the ‘Official Pro- 
gramme” is sent with each ticket, gratis. Three 
Tickets for Members of the same household, £1 1s. 

Members can obtain Railway Return Tickets 
to and from Barrow-in-Furness for a Fare-and-a- 
Quarter, available September 28th—October 9th 
inclusive. Priority of application governs the as- 
signment of hospitality. 

Write, in every case, with name, address, and 
remittance, to the Honorary Seeretaries, Finance 
Committee, Congress Oftice, Barrow-in-Furness; or 
the Church House, Westminster, 8.W.; 8.P.C.K., 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.; and Mr. 
Jobn Hart, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, ki ynilon, Ww. c. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


quauiry SPORTOFRIEZE 


BRAEHEAD 


(and 23 others). 
New “invisible” shades for sportsmen, 


COLOUR 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


*K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 





usually sold at 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 


LIVERPOOL: 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ; 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 

wine usually sold at much higher 8/3 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


The quali 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


ty 


On comparison it will be 


very superior to wit 


higher 


us in London and ti 


and Bottles. 


and Illustratioz 


Notes during Imprisc 
Napoleon the Great. 


prices, 


17/6 9/9 


10 


Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence 1n submitting 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


it to those 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Zaid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 


All who know thése Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valine, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


‘PUBLISHED ON 30th AUGUST. 
Demy 8vo, 88pp. 


“LIFE OF THE LAST 
EARL OF STIRLING,” 


Wits Four Facsim1ce Skercaes, 


us. Price Is, 


mment under 


By JOSEPH BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
Printed and Published by W. A. Axwortay, 26 


Palace Avenue, Paignton, Devon. 





“K” SHOES. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
Ly post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASES FOR BINDING ~ 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


‘Cheques and Monsy Orders payable to 
JouN Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Lelters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, " Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


“ Spectator 





LONDON, 
Lowxst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric- petted Rules Supplied, 


Phenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIRE 

19 Lombard Street, anil 57 Charing Cross, 
Established 1782, 


OFFICE, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


width), 5s. ; 


168, an inch. 


158. an inch. 


Terms; net. 


OUTSIDE PAGE aporeny available) 14 GUINBAS, 
ee cccccccccccocecosecosoos £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .......+e« 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ..... an ie 
Column (Two-thirds width of 
BOD scccsccncecedesnesses 8 0 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page .......eeccesees £1616 0 
Inside Page .....csccccccssees 414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
and 1s. a line for every 
(contaming on an average twelve words) 


additional line 





| 
} 


| DEANE (J. B) 





Nar7 pw column, one-third width of page, 8% an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” | 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. =, 


—$___ 
List of a few Books sel 
e 

from the stock of — 


P. M. BARNARD 


(Formerly Classical Schol 
y ~ mbridge),  oTist'® College 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
4 Mount Pleasant Road, 


SAFFRON WALDEN, 


ALDINE PRESS. _ —CICERONIS 
FAMILIARES. Suinall 4to. 19s SOTA 
Syston ‘Pork copy, with Bookplate. 30s. 

—— CLAUDIANI OPERA. Small 8¥o, 1523, 
pom gilt extra, By Buiviéng, Fing 

opy. 25s. 

— SUETONIUS, AURELIUS, EU 
PAULUS DIACONUS. Small see US 
Old calf, joints crac *, “Well. -preserved 
copy of’ First Aldine Edition from th 
Duke of Sussex's Library, with Bookplate, 


25s. 

ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF ENGLI 
AMERICAN AUTHORS, 3 vols, = 
1877. Cloth. Jis, 

ADNALES DES ScinncEs of CLITIQUES. 
to 18th vear. Svo. 1838-1903, P 
May, 1903, missing). £2 — ter 

ARISTOTLE.—BERLIN EDITION. 5 vols. to, 
1831-70, Calf (some joints cracked). £2 10s, 

BUDGE 4. Walle). ae OF THE DEAp. 

hapters of Coming Forth b 
8vo. 1898, Cloth” 7s. Ai — vee 
—— ST. MICHAEL THE ARCHANGEL. Coptic 
Texts with Translation.  4to, Large 

Paper. 1894. Cloth. 7s. 6d, 

cAnrent4 (Tho.)—A_ DISCOURSE TOUCH. 
ING THE SPANISH MONARCHY. Small 4to, 

1654. Old calf, rebacked. 20s, 

CLINTON (Fynes).— —FASTI eee ET 

ROMANI. 5 vois. 4to. 1827-50, 

CROMPTON _(Richard).—L’ AUTHORITIE ET 
JURISDICTION DES URTS DE La 
MAJESTIE DE LA ROYGRE. 4to. Londini, 
1504. Inferior copy. Autograph of A. Hamil. 
ton. lis 

COUIRSHANE (George).—ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

TIME First Edition, Coloure: dl Copy. 1827, 
ae spotted, one margin damaged. £2 

SERPENT WORSHIP. 2nd and 
BEST EDITION, 8vo. 1833. Cloth. 25s, 

DE MORGAN (A.)—ARITHMETICAL BOOKS 
FROM THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 10 
THE PRESENT TIME. 8vo. 1847. Cloth. 20s, 

FUCHSIUS (L.)—DE HISTORIA STIRPIUM. 
16no. Lugduni, 1547. Fair condition, lis. 6d, 

GARDNER (Percy). mei la VASES IN THE 
ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. 26 Plates, mostly 
Coloured, 4to. 1893. Linen, 45s. 

GELLI (Giovan Battista).—LA CIRCE. Small 
8vo. In Vinegia. 1550. Old vellum. 6s. 6d, 

GROTE (G.)—HISTORY OF GREECE. 
small 8vo. 1869. Cloth. 32s, 

CATALOGUE DE LA BIBLIOTHEQUE DE M. 
RICARDO HEREDIA. 4 vols. large 8yo, 
1891-4. Sewed. 15s. 

Jane (M. 1 yg ed CATALOGUE OF 

THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, 
Plates » *- 8vo. 1595. Cloth. 25s, Ditto 
of MSS. of Peterhouse. Large Svo. 189. 
Cloth. lls. Ditto of the Western MSS. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. 1., MSS. ia 
Class B. Large 8vo. 1900. Cloth. Ls. 

JAMES (G. P. R.)—THE COMMISSIONER ; or, 
De Lunatico Inquirendo. 2 Plates by 
PHIZ. FIRST EDITION, 8vo. 1843, Half. 
calf, 13s. 

JEBB (R. C.)\—THE CHARACTERS i. q THEO. 

PHRASTUS. Small 8vo. 1870. 
JOHNSON coamauel).- DOCTIONARY, "wins 
EDITIO 2 vols. Folio. 1755. Old 
calf, joints cracked, £2. 

urs. By JAMES BOSWELL, FIRST 

DITI Portrait by J. Heath after 
sas 2 vols. 4to. 179). Old 
calf (somewhat damaged). 30s. 

LAMB (Charles).—FINAL NEWORIALS. > Ly 
N. Tatrour. Small 8vo. 1850. P. G. 
MORE'’S copy, with his MSS. notes. ie 

LECKY (W. E. H.)—RISE AND INFLUENCE 
OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, Second 
Edition. 2 vols, 8vo. 1865. Cloth. £2 10s. 

LE peste (Jules).—BIBLIOGRAPHIE DES 
PRINCIPALES EDITIONS  ORIGINALES 
DECKIVAINS FRANCAIS. 4to. 185s. Uncut, 
as issued. 32s. 

LONG (G)—DECLINE OF THE ROMAN 
REPUBLIC. 5 vols. 8vo. 1854-74. Cloth. 2s. 

LYTTON (Bulwer).—THE CAXTONS. 3 vols 
small 8vo, 1819, FIRST EDITION, Cloth. 
7s. 6d, 

MACAULAY (Lord).—H!ISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
5 vols, 8vo. 1850-61. Calf extra. Fine copy. 30s. 

MACHIAVELLI (N.)—HISTORIE FLORENTINE. 
Smali 4to. Firenze. 1537. Old calf. Sec 
Giunta Edition. 5s. 

MATHER (Increase).—A “FURTHER ACCOUNT 

OF THE TRIALS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 


12 vols, 





WITCHES. Small 4to, 1695, Calf extra. 
£18 15s. 

MICOLS (T.)—A LAPIDARY, (Small 4to. London, 
1653. Old calf. 30s. 


Full description of any book ‘forwarded on applica- 
tion, Prices include postage or carriage to ony 
station in the United Kingdom, 

Old and rare books sought for and reported free of 
charge, Catalogues issued. Lendon Sales attended 
and Commissions executed, 
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MACMILLAN & GO.'S NEW BOOKS 


LORD ACTON. 
LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 


By the late Right Hon. Jousw Epwarp Emericu, First Baron Acton, 
D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Edited, with an Introduction, by Jonw Neviiie Fieets, 
M.A., and ReoinaLp Vexe Laurence, M.A. 8vo, 10s, net. [ Tuesday. 


PROFESSOR H. B. SWETE. 
THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. 


The Greek Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By Henry 
BarcLar Swete, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 8vo, 
15s. [ Tuesday. 











BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
SAINT PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHE- 
SIANS. The Greek Text, with Notes and Addenda, By the late Brooxe 


Foss Westcort, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
[ Tuesday. 


_— 


: SRD EDITI( JN, REVISED. 


THE COAL QUESTION. 


n Inquiry concerning the Progress of the Nation, and the Probable 
. _ Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. 


By the late W. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by 
A. W. FLUX, M.A, ‘Third Edition, Revised, 8vo, 10s. net. 





—_—_— 








= Novel with a strong human interest, 
IN THE DAYS 
OF THE COMET. 


By 


H. G. WELLS, 


Author of *‘ Kipps,” &«. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





ROSA N. CAREY’S 
NEW NOVEL, 
‘*NO FRIEND LIKE A SISTER.” 


(Tuesday. 


Crowa 8vo, 6s. 





In Fortni 
POCKET EDITION OF 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 


In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Feap. 8vo, India Paper, limp cloth, gilt 
tops, 2s, 6d. net each; or in limp leather, gilt tops, 3s. 6d, net each, 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES, [fwesday. 


ily Volumes, 


Classical Series. New Volume. 


THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. Edited, 


with Introduction, Commentary, and Critical Notes, by Professor T. G. 
Tucker, Litt.D, Feap. vo, 3s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





READY THIS DAY. 





“A FASCINATING AND INSPIRING VOLUME.” 
—British Weekly. 


Demy Svo, 560 pages, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


GRIFFITH JOHN: 


The Story of Fifty Years in China. 


BY THE 


Rev. R. WARDLAW THOMPSON 


(Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary Society). 


With two Photogravure Portraits of Dr. Griffith John 
and 16 other Full-page Illustrations. 


The Christian World says :—“ No one can read this story with- 
out being inwardly refreshed. The mere adventure side of it is 
stirring to a degree. It reveals a Pauline daring and endurance. 
It is a volume of sustained and deepening interest from end to 
end, and is enriched with some excellent portraits and other 
illustrations.” 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. 
OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 





Primary Schools, By Dr. CATON, “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hygieve in his or her home.”’—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, ad 


SECOND IMPRESSION READY. 
THIRD IMPRESSION in the press. 


The Viper 
of Milan 


Seldom if ever has a first 
novel achieved such immediate 
popularity, and if the critics’ 
verdict is to be accepted it 
is seldom that such popu- 
larity has been better deserved. 





A Pixy in The Ivory 








Petticoats. 


ANON. 


** Will be a delight to all 
lovers of the West Country, 
and apart from its setting 
will appeal to all lovers of 
a good story.” — Daily 
Chronicle. 


Raiders. 
WALTER DALBY. 


Just published by the 
Author of “‘A Modern St. 
Anthony.” This stirring 
tale of African adventure 
should be ordered at once. 











In ordering from Library or Bookseller please ask for 
OE exncsecneceseneesesncans sseseeeeeeee Thomas Cobb. 
A PIXY IN PETTICOATS. ——— 
A VIPER OF MILAN.......ccccccsesssseesee Marjorie Bowen, 
THE IVORY RAIDERS ......cecsecesceseeeeee Walter Dalby, 
THE SMALL HOUSE..............:..++. Arthur Martin, as, net, 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., Arundel Street. 





PRRS 








“ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 





i DRIS SODA WATER. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING, 


Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and Hotels, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


For the 


LOWEST PREMIUM 


you can obtain the 


LARGEST FIXED SUM 


in the 


LAW UNION AND CROWN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


126 Chancery Lane, London. 
(Established 80 Years.) 
FUNDS EXCEED..............:66005 £5,500,000, 
Write for Tables, Quotations, and all particulars to Head Office as above, or 
apply to any of the Brauches or Agencies of the Company. 





"THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM 87S ae tcci'ns hesitation in recommending it 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.’’"—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots. 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and all 
Varnished and Enamelled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
YOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.BS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.C 
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The “KNUTSFORD” EDITION of 
Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


Ig 8 vols crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 4s. 6d. each nct. 
With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical 
Introduction to the First Volume, by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge. who has received the kind assistance of 


the Misses GASKELL. 


The Volurmes are being published at fortnightly inter- 
vals, and each will contain a Photogravure Frontispiece 
and other Ilustrations, 


Vol. I.—CRANFORD, and other Tales, 


will be ready on September 17th. 


GLOBE.—*‘ Well printed and attractively bound.....This edition will 
gratify every lover of Mrs. Gaskell’s beautiful stories.” 
*,* Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co, will be happy to forward a 
Prospectus of the Edition post-free on application. 





THE UPTON LETTERS 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
. Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
With a New Preface, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Seventh Impression (Second Edition) selling rapidiy, 
Eighth impression (Second Edition) in the press. 
DAILY NEWS.—*' A reperusal of the Letters strengthens the first impres- 
sion that in this book we have a real permanent contribution to our 
literature.” 


Large post 8vo, BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. 


Fifth impression (Third Edition) nearly exhausted. 
Sixth impression (Fourth Edition) in the press. 
WORLD.—“ Grace, good taste, sweetness and light could not be more 
happily combined.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON.) 


THE OLD MASTERS. From the Principal National Collections, including 
the National Gallery, London, the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &c. 

MODERN ART. A Numerous Collection of Reproductions from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &c. 

G. F. WATTS, R.A. The chief Works of this Artist are Copied in 
Permanent Autotype. 

ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A Representative Series of Works by these 


Painters. 
ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, DURER, 
MERYON, &c. 


Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application, 


Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
ENLARGED Edition, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For convenience of reference the 
publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post- 
free, ONE SHILLING. 
A Visit of Inspection is invited to 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


DON QUIXOTE 
A LITERARY STUDY 
By WALTER STEPHENS 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne; 
and of all Booksellers. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS iu INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Cenrrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmss, Loypos, Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOTH LINE TOURS. 
PORTUGAL, SPAIN, MADEIRA. 


First Class throughout. Knowledge of Janguages unnecessary. 
EVERY 10 DAYS. Next sailing, R.M.S. ‘AUGUSTINE,’ 3,498 tons, 
ROYAL MAIL Liverpool, 19th Sept. ; London, 21st Sept. 

STEAMERS. 14 to 32 days, £12 to £42. 
BEST HOTELS. Including travelling and hotel expenses, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 30 James Street, Liverpool. 











Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


© coped “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge 





London ; Published by the Stationzns' Comranr, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
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The Current Issue of — 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


is of particular interest in that it contains a fully illus 
trated account, with six large reproductions fr ‘ 
photographs, of the = 


HARVARD & CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE. 


An account of the race is written by one of the Cam- 
bridge crew who rowed last Saturday. The Rowia 
Representative of “THE COUNTY GENTLE. 
MAN” contributes an article entitled “Some 
Reasons for Harvard’s Failure,” and an 
interesting point is raised as to the correctness of 
certain estimates of Cambridge's lead at certain points 
in the race. 

Other Articles of interest to Lovers of Country Pursuit 
Sport, and Natural History in the Current Number 
are the following :— 


THE ENGLISH LAKE-MOUNTAINS. 


THAMES DOCKYARDS. 
FORM IN SHOOTING. 


well-known Writers. 
THE CHEAP COTTAGE ONCE MORE. 
THE FUTURE Or FARMING STUDENTS. By 


“Home Counties.’ 


SUB-TROPICAL GARDENING. Illustrated. 


THE IRISH OPEN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION. 
SHIP. Illustrated, 


THE ST. LEGER. Illustrated. 
AN AUTUMN LETTER FROM IRELAND. By “Marytop.” 
IS AMERICAN POLO MAKING PROGRESS ? 


The Portrait of the Week is of LORD DALHOUSIE. 


By “GOwWGEEN” and other 


Letters on Country Subjects, 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” | like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
° 7 . . " 

its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 

What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Litters should be short and 
concise. ‘rom 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, tt will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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THE THREE SUCCESSES OF THE AUTUMN. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to call attention to the three following Novels, which have leapt into 
popularity from the very moment of their publication— 








By the Author of “The Garden of Allah.” 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. 


By ROBERT HICHENS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


«4 novel which is extraordinarily stimulating and full of grace and charm, and may be accounted to him as great a success as 
he has obtained in any of his former works.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“The novel is a notable one even when judged with the whole range of English fiction, and its description of the passionate and 
sensuous beauty of Sicilian life will live long in one’s memory. Mr. Hichens here confirms his position in the front rank of our 
younger novelists, and he has given us a story in which the fine quality of his mind; his Greek love of physical and natural beauty ; 
his spiritual sensuousuess, if we may use the phrase; his modern underst vuding of primitive things; the glow and colour of his 
language ; and his subtle sympathy with the pain that exists beneath, and in, the joy of life are again revealed.”—Tribune. 

“His theme is human, his characters are vital, the setting is picturesque, and he tells his story with distinction and charm, 
Indeed a fine novel. Through its pages runs the note of tragic inevitability.’—Daily Ezpress. ’ 


By the Author of “Vivien.” 
FIFTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE GUARDED FLAME. 


By W. B. MAXWELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“In the present volume the author has produced a great novel. Without a doubt, this is one of the books of the yoar. It 
is in the easy mastery of his material that Mr. Maxwell here shows most advance. He has attained a style—simple, compelling, 
full of a certain charm and attraction. The story is a tragedy, and the central scenes exhibit an almost painful dramatic power. 
But there is no haste in its development nor weariness in its decline. He builds up, sentence by sentence and page by page, the 
picture of the surroundings. He gives an aspect of inevitable fate in the actual consummation of the crisis. He can fill the stage 
with terror and pity.”—Daily News. 

“This scene stirs one’s imagination with almost painful sensation. One reads it with a beating pulse and quickened breath, and 
it stamps Mr. Maxwell as a writer of rare and remarkable power. Indeed, there are many other chapters of the book which show a 
consummate mastery for emotional expression, aud throughout the story one is held fast by its psychological intensity.”—Tribune. 

“The new book is all of a piece, lifelike but not commonplace, exact but exalted; it gives work to the mind and rouses the 
emotions.” —T'imes. 

“In outlook, treatment, restraint, and characterisation it is a notable performance. The theme is large and heroic, and is 
adequately handled.”—Athenzum. 

“It is a book of great interest and of high performance.”—Daily Mail. 

“Finely written, and full of power and thought, the admirable craftsmanship is perhaps what impresses one most, but in every 
way the book is a notable one, and most certainly a thing to read.”—Graphic. 

“There is a treasure of imigination, a character-power and adepth of purpose that give it a very high place among the novels of 
the modern school. It is a tale told with the driving power and artistic intrepidity of the great novelists. It is a great triumph 
for Mr. Maxwell.”—Outlook. 

“A book of quite unusual power and interest.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“A powerful and absorbing story.”—Birmingham Post. 

“Undoubtedly a remarkable book, for it is conceived and carried out on a great plan, and it has in it that inexorable character, 
that conviction of inevitability, which is the mark of a fine story.”—Punch. 

“A pulsating, emotional drama; as effective and as moving as anything I know of in recent character fiction.”— Bystander. 

“The Guarded Flame’ is a great achievement. It is written with power, sincerity, and conviction,—and behind it there are 
always a strong personality, a clear voice, a man with a message who, seeing deeply into the heart of things, is bold enough to tell 
us in the most clear and unmistakable of terms the deep truths that he has discovered.”—Standard. 

“Tt is profoundly human and profoundly moving, and—to comfort the libraries—there is one whispered scene in it which, read 
even in the broad glare of a summer afternoon, completely terrified us.”—Academy. 

“ A very poignant story, and powerful.”—Daily Chronicle. 


By the Authors of ‘*The Lightning Conductor.” 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE CAR OF DESTINY. 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


This is an absorbing story of love and romance in a motor-car in Spain. The Spanish hero and the English heroine pass through 
adventure after adventure, and the plot is closely and diractly connected with the marriage of the young King of Spain. The 
incidents range from Biarritz to Seville, Granada and Madrid to the mountains in the north. 


THE NOVELS OF W. W. JACOBS. 
Messrs, METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they have taken over the 

publication of all but two of the famous books of Mr, W, W. Jacobs, and they are now issuing 
new editions of the following book: at 33. Gd, each— 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. DIALSTONE LANE. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. ODD CRAFT. 
This is the first time that “‘ Dialstone Lane” has been issued at 3s. Gd. The other books by Mr. 
Jacobs published by Messrs, Methuen are— 

MANY CARGOES. A MASTER OF CRAFT. 

SEA URCHINS. | LIGHT FREIGHTS. 


METHUEN and CO., 86 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SOME NOTES on AUTUMN BOOKs 


The Pentland Edition of the 
WORKS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


This New Edition, now in active preparation, is to be published in 20 Volumes, price £10 tos, net 
each set, and will be limited to 1,550 copies. Mr. Edmund Gosse will contribute a General Introduction, 
arrange the order and contents of the volumes, and write a series of brief biographical notes to precede 
the various works. The first four volumes will be ready on or about October 15th. A detailed Prospectus 
will be sent post-free on application. 











THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LANTERN 
By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., «c.v.o. cB. tip, 


Eight large impressions of the Library Edition of this work have already been called for and a Cheap 
Edition at 6s. net has just been published. In speaking of this account of the distinguished author's trip 
round the world the WesrMINsTER GaAzeETTE says :—“ Altogether delightful in its fresh outlook, its keen 
observation, and its vigorous description.” With go Full-page Plates from Photographs by the Author, 


BENITA By Rider Haggard 


{n this story of a search for buried treasure in South Africa Mr. Rider Haggard renews his strength 
in a direction that he has made peculiarly his own, and was first revealed in “ King Solomon’s Mines.” The 
first Large Edition was exhausted shortly after its publication last week, and a Second Impression is now 
on sale, price 6s. The Daity CHRONICLE says :—‘ We commend ‘Benita’ to all who love a rousing 
romance. The author of ‘ King Solomon’s Mines’ has achieved another triumph.” The Patt Matyi Gazerre 
%» 


savs :—‘‘A wonderful story in every way worthy of the author of ‘She. 
“Rider Haggard at his best.” 


The DatLy Grapuic says ;— 


GOSSIPS GREEN By Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


A love story with a setting in a charming old-world village. So skilfully told that the interest never flags, 
Iilumined with quaint touches of humour, delightful pathos, and brilliant dialogue, it arrests attention from the 
first page to the last. Woven in with the story of the village is the tragedy of two,—the principal characters 
of the book. The growth of their passion is described in a manner that is comp™tely fascinating. With 
8 Illustrations. Now ready, 6s. 


THE MacWHIRTER SKETCH - BOOK 


Being Reproductions of a selection of Sketches in Colour and Pencil from the Sketch-Books of Joun 
MacWuirteEr, R.A., designed to assist the student of landscape painting in water-colour. It contains 
24 Examples, beautifully reproduced in Colour, many Pencil Sketches, and an Introduction by Epwin 
Bate, R.I. Now ready, 5s. 


SURVIVORS’ TALES OF GREAT EVENTS 
By Walter Wood 


A collection of Stories of splendid heroism on sea and land, of stirring deeds in peace and war, told to the 











author first hand by those who have passed through the events narrated. Fiction itself can produce nothing 
that offers more entrancing reading than the remarkable perils and historical happenings contained in this 
volume. With 8 Illustrations. Now ready, 3s. 6d. 





Full particulars of the above, and numerous other important volumes, will be found m 
our new 64 pp. Fine Art Autumn Catalogue in Specially Designed Cover, a copy of whith 
we shall be pleased to send to any reader of this journal upon receipt of a postcard, 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM 
Messrs Hutchinson § Co.’s Autumn Announcements 


PALANMAAYO”" 


LDLPPPPPL LDL LPP PPP PELL 


sik JOSHUA AND HIS CIRCLE By Firzceraty Mottoy, Author of “ The Russian Court 


in the 19th Century.” In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. 


Frontispieces after Paintings by Sir Josuva Reynoups. 


With 16 Full-page Portraits and 2 Photogravure 
[Tuesday nevt. 


LIBERIA the Negro Republic in West Africa By Sir Harry Jonnsroy, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., &c., Author of “The Uganda Protectorate,” &. With 402 Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs 
by the Author and others, a large number of Plates of Botanical Subjects and Maps especially drawn for the work under 
the Author’s instructions, and 28 Coloured Plates from the Author’s own Paintings. In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, with 


Author’s Designed End-papers in Colour, 42s. net. 


“Few books dealing with the African Continent come up to the high standard which Sir Harry Johnston already has set 
himself, but in ‘Liberia’ those earlier works by which his literary industry is so admirably illustrated are certainly surpassed, 
This work will stand not only as a record of his industry and painstaking research, but as the sole necessary reference to a little 


known region for many years to come.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FIVE FAIR SISTERS 


WILLIAMS, Author of “ Madame Récamier and her Friends,” “Madame de Pompadour,” &c. 
Photogravure Frontispiece, in cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. 


an Italian Episode at the Court of Louis XIV, By H. Nog 


With 16 Illustrations and a 
[2nd Edition. 


“From cover to cover it is crammed with exciting incidents, romantic adventures, elaborate intrigues, and episodes of love, 
jealousy, and poisoning, all of which occurred in very fact; a feast of thrilling romance, narrated with a satisfying fulness of detail, 
jrresistibly entertaining and piquant. There is not a dull page in the whole book. It is a book which everybody should get and 


read, and unfailingly enjoy.”—Tribune. 


THE REAL LOUIS THE XVth_ By Lieut.-Col. Anprew C. P. Haccarp, D.S.O., Author 


of “Louis XIV. in Court and Camp,” “The Regent of the Roués,” &., &. With 32 Full-page Portraits and 2 Photogravure 


Frontispieces, in 2 vols., cloth giit and gilt top, 24s. net. 


“Colonel Haggard has read widely among the authorities for the period and subject he deals with......Indeed, he writes this kind 
of book very well, and probably induces many people to learn something about history which they would never have sought from the 
‘ysual channels’ of historical information. ‘lhe two volumes are abundantly illustrated with portraits.’—Morning Post. 


CARTHAGE AND TUNIS 


Author of “The Japs at Home,” Xe. 


6 Coloured Plates from Paintings by Mr. Benron Fiercuer. 


the Old and New Gates of the Orient 


With 6 Maps (2 being in Colour), 68 Full-page Illustrations on Art Paper, including 


By Dovucias Siapen, 


In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. 








PRISONERS MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
[2nd Edition at press. 
The MORNING POST says— 

“Her readers will find a rich banquet of joy in ‘ Prisoners,’ 
which contains some of the most thrilling chapters she has yet 
written. There are many strong passages, and the finest of all 
is the account of Fay’s emotious as she at last realises the horror 
of her negation of duty.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says— 

“It is so overwhelmingly clever, with that bright sparkling wit 
that brings laughter to the lips and a flash to the eyes, but with 
a weightier, deeper cleverness that at the most results in half- 
cynical twisted smiles. There is scarcely a page—certainly not a 
chapter—which does not contain some illuminating remark on 
the frailties and foibles of man and womankind, some wise 
reflection on the ironies of life and love. An unusual and power- 
fuldrama. Apart from the power which is undoubtedly dis- 
played in the construction of such a plot, the book is a well- 
finished piece of work.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says— 

“This is a fine novel both in inception and execution, well 
worthy of the author of ‘Red Pottage.’ Miss Mary Chol- 
mondeley’s last novel is a remarkable piece of work. It is 
written with care and deliberation. There are no scamped and 
hurried processes here. Everything is thought out, well arranged, 
dovetailed together with artistic skill.” 

The TRIBUNE says— 

“The story is powerful. The book is one that should be read. 
Miss Cholmondeley has minted many phrases of subtle wit and 
ironical wisdom, and if her character-sketches are cruel, they are 
also astonishingly clever.” 

The STANDARD says— 

“The book is an undiluted joy. For strength of plot, truth of 
characterisation, and vital human interest, Miss Cholmondeley’s 
book may be unreservedly acclaimed.” 


BEYOND THE WALL J. H. YOXALL, MP. 
“The book hurries through adventures at a fine pace. It is an 


admirable story, and begins to entrance the reader and keeps him 
spellbound to the end.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 









’ 
MRS. DIMMOCK’S WORRIES 
B. L, FARJEON 
“The story of Mrs. Dimmock should set many tables in a roar. 
That good lady is delightful, whether she is dealing with the 
eternal servant question, with neighbourly squabbles, or with 
things in general.”—T'ribune. 


THE RING OF DAY MARY BUTLER 


“A very remarkable book: this beautiful story. The heroine 
is acharming character, and very real; on all sides of it, romantic 
and realistic; in its design, purpose, construction, and style, this 
novel is creditable to the author, and forms a welcome contri- 
bution to the higher fictions of the day.”— World, 

Mrs. BAILLIE-REYNOLDS 


THALASSA 
[3rd Edition. 


“There is really no end to the pleasure which can be derived 
from this most excellent story: there is quite an uncommon 
note in its presentations, a suggestion of inevitability and 
inspirations that carries the whole thing forward with a broad, 
resistless rush, and makes the people in the story tremendously 
real and interesting.” —Standard. 
QUEEN OF THE RUSHES ALLEN RAINE 

jrd Edition 

“*Queen of the Rushes’ shows her still with her idyllic 
simplicity and charm undiminished. One doubts whether she 
has written anything better.”—Manchester Guardian, 


A MORGANATIC MARRIAGE 
CARLTON DAWE 
“The story lays a good grip on the reader in the first chapter 
and holds it to the last.”—Manchester Courier. 


GUY FULKES OF THE TOWERS 
E. EVERETT-GREEN 
[Tuesday nezt. 








London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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EDWARD ARNOLD’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


——__—__ 


DER BACKFISCHKASTEN. 7 
gy Edited, with Notes and Voor 
ary, by Gustav Hem, A 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. wates 
£asy German Texts. 
The following volumes are ready, ls. 3d, each. 
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MR. 





FRENCH. 


Arnold’s French Texts, 


General Editor, M. A. Grrorawoat. B.Litt., Honours 
Lecturer in French, Trinity College, Dublin; 
Examiner to the Central Welsh Board. 


With Notes and Vocabulary, 6d. each. 


ENGLISH. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Ry J. C. 
Sroparr, , Assistant Master at Merchavt 
‘Taylors’ School; formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8 vols., 1s. 6d. each, 

I, THE CHAUCER EPOCH, 
Il. THE SPENSER EPOCH. 
IIL. THE SHAKESPE ~ A EPOCH, 


IV. THE MILTON EPOC 
[Othe s in the press. 


ARNOLD'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


General Editor—J. CHURTON COLBEINS, M.A. 


ls. 6d. 
KING LEAR, 
RICHARD IL 
HENRY V. 
RICHARD III. 
KING JOHN. 
CORIOLANUS. 
HAMLET. 


Is. 34. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 
MACBETH. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 
JULIUS CESAR. 
MIDSUMMER 

NIGHT'S DREAM. 
THE ees OF 

VENIC 

THE TEMPEST. 


ARNOLD'S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
General Editor—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


LE FORCAT; ou, a tout Péché Miséricorde. 
Proverb in Two Acts. By Madame be Sscvur, 

AVENTURES DE TOM POUCE. By P. J. Stauv. 

HISTOIRE DE LA MERE MICHEL ET DE SON 
CHAT. By Comte E. pe La BepoLiikRe. 

GRIBOUILLE. By Geonces Sanp. 

CAURETTE ; ou, Le Cachet Rouge. By ALrrep 

IGNY. 
LA SouRis BLANCHE et LES PETITS SOU- 
LIERS. By Hecestrre Moreav. 


LA — DE POLICHINELLE ET SES NOM- 
BREUSES AVENTURES. By Octave Fevit- 
LET. 


LE BON PERE. Comedy in One Act. By Froriay. 


DER TOPFER VON KANDERN. Ly Hsanng 
I 
RUSERSOPeS APE OY ‘sy 
EI 
(What the Moou gaboce OHNE BiLbeR 
PRINZESSIN ILSE. 


A 

TLAUOLE Paes 
itis ier TEARS. Dy ads’ oe 
LESSONS IN CERMAK. ig Reve gtig eat 
we AK RMAN COMPOSITION. ‘By 


By wuaanny PETERSEy, 


LATIN. N. 


CRISPIN RIVAL DE fon MAITRE. Comedy in 
One Act. By Le Sace. 


MONSIEUR TRINGLE. By Cuamreriecrr. 

AVENTURES DU CHEVALIER DE GRAMMONT. 
By Chevalier p'HamItton. 

HISTOIRE D'UN POINTER ECOSSAIS. By Atex- 
ANDRE DUMAS pere. 


DEUX HEROINES DE LA REVOLUTION. Madame 
Roland aud Charlotte Corday. By JuLes 
MICHELET. 

TRAFALGAR. By Josern Mérr. 

MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Epmonp and Juss 
DE GONCOURT,. 

MERCADET. Comedy in Three Acts. By H. pe 
Bawzac. 


Arnoid’s Latin Texts. 
General Editor, A. Evan Benyars, M.A, 
64 pages, cloth limp, 8d. each, 
CESAR IN BRITAIN. 
CICEKO.—In Catilinam, I. and II. 
CICERO.—Pro Archia. 
CORNELIUS NEPOS. ee Lives. 
HORACE.—Odes. Book L 
LIV Y.—Selections. 
OVID.—Selections. 
OVID {nN EXILE. — Selections 
“Tristia.” 
PHADRUS.—Select Fables. 
TIBULLUS.-— Selections. 
VERGIL.—Select Eclogues. 
VERGIL.—Selections trom the Georgics. 


DIES ROWANI. A New 1 Latin Reading Book, 
Edited by W. F. Witton, M.A., Classical 
Master at St. Olave's Grammar School, Cloth, 


EASY LATIN PROSE. By W. H. Spacer, MA, 
Assistaut Master at the City of London School 


PARADISE LOST.}; MARMION. ls. 64. 


ae SF on Se THE LADY OF THE 
s. 3d. AKE. 1s. 6d. 
PARADISE LOST. 
a Ill, and IV. “neue HAROLD. 2s. 
7 MACAULAY'S LAYS 
TH AY OF THE 
ey MINSTREL. OF ANCIENT BOME. 
Is, 3d. Is. 64. 
ARHOLDS SHARESPEARE TEXTS. Pa: ere 
a cloth, 8d. 1, MACBETH. 2. NRY V 
THE 'T EMPEST. 4, AS YOU LIKE IT. 
S TWELFTH NIGHT. 6. CORLOLANUS. 
SELECTIONS FROM MATTHEW ARNOLDS 
Lang SMS. Evlited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Kk. Winsox, BJA. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF TENNY- 
ON, lited by the Rev. E. C. Everarp 
Owen, M.A. Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. Cloth, Is, 6d. 
LINGUA MATERNA. By Ricuanp Witsoy, B.A. 





from the 


Simple French Stories. 
With Notes and Vocabulary, 9d. each, 
Cloth, 1s, 6d. 


’ 

UNE DRAME DANS LES AIRS. By Jutes Verne. 

PIF-PAF. By Epovarp Lanovtarse. THE FABLES OF ORBILIUS. By A. D. Goptzr, 
A. Book L., 9d.; Book IL., ls, 


LA PETITE SOURIS GRISE and HISTOIRE DE ‘ thc crete acu 
RO>sETTE. By Madame pe Séaur. By G. B. Ganprver, M.A. D.8e., and 

MONSIEUR LE VENT ET MADAME LA PLUIE. A. Ganpiver, M.A 
Saaeant A URS LAT CORSE 9 

UN ANNIVERSAIRE A LONDRES, and t COND Ist pp., 1s. 64 
Stories. By P. J. A LON DRES, and two other | 4) TATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER... is 


LA FEE GRIGNOTTE oni LA CUISINE AU A LATIN ANTHOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS, 219 


A FIRST COURSE IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS AND 
GRAMMAR. By Ricuarnp Wiusoy, B.A. 


A FIRST COURSE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
By Ricuarp Witson, B.A. 144 . Is. 

LAUREATA. 
Is. 6d. 

POETS CORNER. Poems which have not hitherto 
appeared in a similar volume, 1s. 

Literary Reading B8o00ks, 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Famous 
Paintings. 

THE GREENWOOD TREE. A Book of Nature 

Myths and Verses. 224 pp., Is. 3d. 
IN GOLDEN REALMS. An English Reading Book 
for Junior Forms, 224 pp., 1s. 3d. from 
IN THE WORLD oF BOOKS. An English 
Reading Book for Middle Forms, Is. 6d. 
TELLERS OF TALES. Biographies of English 
Novelists, with Extracts. Is. od, 


HISTORY. 


Professor Oman’'s Works. 


Selections from a ‘Best Poets. 


. From “ Le Théatre de Jeunesse.” ashame panentegEaEERormened 

POUCINET, and Two other Tales. By Epovarp bias 3 5-4 a. I. ag gy Edited 
peeps CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Bis. L. and TL 

GIL BLAS IN THE DEN OF THIEVES, Arranged Edited by ‘T. W. Happvos, M.A., and G. ¢, 

Le SaGe. Harrison, M.A. Is. 6d. 

—— Bks. I11.-V. By M. 'T. Tatuam, M.A. 18.64 

= a and VII. By M, T. ‘Taruam, MA, 


LIVY. Bk XXVIL By R. M. Henry, M.A. 2s. 64, 


MATHEMATICS. 


ARNOLD'S SHILLING ARITHMETIC. By J. P. 
Krr«man, M.A., and J. 'T. Lirrie, M.A, 1s, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cc. Ww. Oman, A SECOND GEOMETRY BOOK. By J. G. 

A , Chichele Professor of Modern History Haminton, B.A., —_ a3 cian BA. With 
or without Answers, 

By J. P 


~~ = d. Ss. 
a AN ARITHMETIC Fon ers, 
i . on enek's © r= ms KEM A., anc IELD, M.A. 3s. 6d 
apin.Tro arts, each ; Part I: from the Earliet EXFRCISES IN ARITHMETIC (Oral ani Written 
7 a .. Div ao a. . Th ARnOLy’ . MODERN FRENCH BOOK I. Editea Parts L., I.,and II, By C. M. 'TatLor. 1s, 6d 
In Three Divisions Div. I., to 1507, 2s.; Div. II., . L. Hutton, M.A., Senior Modern Lan. each, with or without Answers. 

1307 to 1688, 2s. ; Div. ITT., 1688 to 1902, 2s. 6d. pt res Master at Merchant Taylors’ School, | THE ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By B& 
ENGLAND, im “THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d, Lacunan, Se.D., and W. C. Fiercaer, M.A, 
Yuan, M.A. 3s. 6d, RAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. AI’ a 7 mp. with Answers, 2s 6d. 

’ G Jsage des Ang: SLEMENTS OF GONOMETRY. By B. 
A JUNIOR HISTORY, OF ‘Ouane Be By C. W. E. Rexauxit, Ancien Etudiant a : aon Lacu.an, Se.D., and W. C, Firercurn, M.A. 2s, 
arth Assistant Lecturer at the University of vecrons AND ROTORS. By Prof. O. Hewsict. 

Liverpool. 355 pp., 4s. 6d. Sdited by ¢ Turner, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
By Jouy G 7 
GRADUATED FRENCH UNSEENS. PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. y Joun Granau 


r Edited by B.A., B.E. Ss. 6d. 
non hong TOR OGER, Bedford College for Women, | A NOTE BOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL wri 2 
onuon. 


In 4 parts, limp cloth, Sl. @ ach, TICS. By C. Gcprrey, M.A., and G. 
ae a B.A. 2s. 
Ss ea eee a aie TEST PAPERS IN ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
ad n i = ecm — 2S. y A. CLement Jones 
ENGLISH POLITICAL PINILOSOPHY. By Prof. | FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. By Dany Betz. and C. H. Buomrienp, M.A., D.Sc., "ysthe 
w. apo or nd pall — coun Book I., 9d.; Book LL, 1s.; Book ILL., ls. 3d. matical Masters at Bradford Grammar School, 
T HIST LISH C ERCE 250 th Answers, 3s.; without A 

ASENDINDUSIRY. By L. Price, M.A. Ss, 6d. | ELEMENTS OF hy COMPOSITION, By] x. G1.; Auswersalone, Ia 

SHORT LIVES OF GREAT MEN. By Ww. F. J. Hous Cammaon, BM. 


Burwsive and A. 8. Owen, Assistant Masters | MORCEAUX CHOISIS. pane - R. L. A. Du 
at Cheltenham College. Illustrated, cloth, Pontet, M.A. Is. 6d. SCIENCE. 


3s. 64. MECHANICS. By W.D. Eacar. 3s. 
SEVEN ROMAN STATESMEN. A detailed Study New Reading Books. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. ‘By C. EB 
of the Gracchi, Cato, Marius, Sulla, Pompey, . aa ek See Asuronp, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Cesar. By C. W. Oman, M.A. 6s. L'APPRENTI. By Emive Sovvestre. 1s. Ta © wy ge CHEMISTRY. 
S IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By | RICHARD WHITTINGTON. By Madame Evcente SEENSTONS. _ 556 
LESSONS IM | ghana oe y Fos. And UN CONTE DE L'ABBE. DE | 4 COURSE OF a Chiemisray. By 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev. T. C. Fer, SAINT PIERRE. By Emue Sovvesrnre. 1s. 


A. SHENSTONE. 144 . 6 
Psyc HOLOGY FOR ‘TEACHERS. 
Head-Master of Berkhamsted School. 2s. 6d. MEMOIRES D’UN ANE. By Madame pve Sécur. 1s. 


Moxeéan, LL.I 
EDWARD ARNOL D, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W.«. 


Miss Jetta Wolff's French Books. 


LES FRANCAIS EN MENAGE, 1s. 6d. 
LES FRANCAIS EN VOYAGE. Is. 6d. 
FRANCAIS POUR LES TOUTS PETITS. 1s. 31. 


LES FRANCAIS D’AUTREFOIS. Stories and 
Sketches from the History of France. 1s. 3d, 


Ls VR ABCASS DU DIX-HUITIEME SIECLE. 
8. 3d. 





QUESTIONS ON OMAN'S BISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By R. U. Booxey, M.A. 1s, 


he Sreeeets SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH 


RNG poy he FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By E. 8S. Symes. Illustrated, 2s. 





I. 
By C. Lior 
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